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Culture of the Mulberry. By the Editor. | 

The White Mulberry, Morus alba, a ay 
of Asia, was introduced into Italy by the survi-| 
voces of the last crusade. It was cultivated ex-/ 
tensively in that country, and early in the six-| 
teenth century carried into France. This is} 
the species principally cultivated in the United, 
States for feeding the silk-worm. | 

Sowino anp TRAnspLantine.—It can be. 
peepagated by seeds, cuttings, layers, or suck- 
ers. The seed, which may be obtained at any! 
reapectable seed-store, shuuld be fresh and) 
plump. Choose a rich piece of ground, and, if] 
convenient, a sheltered situation in the garden. 
Let it be well dug and pulverised with the spade. 
Sow the seed the latter part of April, or early in 
May, in drilis from eight to twelve inches apart, 
and cover them to the depth of half an inch, 
pressing the soil with a spade, hoe, or roller. 
In ten or twelve days the young plants will be-| 
gin to make their appearance above ground. 
By soaking the seed some twenty-four hours 
before sowing, in rain water, their vegetation) 
may be hastened. The young plants should be 
kept free from weeds, and occasionally hoed 
between the drills. If too thick, they should be) 
thinned when about three or four inches high, 
by taking some of them up with a dibber, or al} 
ehisel-shape board, leaving the remainder pear || 
afoot apart. If this is not done in a rainy day, | 
the drills or rows should be well watered, that} 
the young plants may be taken up with as much) 
earth adhering as possible, and kept in a moist 
state until thev are transplanted into fresh dug, 
earth. If the tap root is cut off, when they are 
raised, it saves handling. 

In the fall, before the plants cease growing, 
eut off the long tap roots of those that have not 
been transplanted, hy thrusting into the ground 
a sharp spade, care being taken not to cut them 
off too short. Those that have had a vigorous 
growth may, if more convenient, be transplant. 
ed into their permanent places in the fall, or 
succeeding spring. Generally, however, it is 
resommeanded to transplant them intoa nursery, 
in rows fifteen to twenty inches apart, where 
they remain to obtain the growth one, two, or 
three seasons. Whenever they are removed 
from, the seed beds, er from the nursery, much 
eare should be taken to preserve the soil 
wround the roots, that the fibres may not be 
injyred, or exposed to the sunor dry air. The 
ci] where they are intended to remain perma- 
nently should be rich and well pulverised. 

When intended for hedges, they are taken 
from. the seed beds after the first senson’s 
growth, eut down to about six inches, and then 
ect out in the hedge rows. If cattle are kep: 





tings. 


||bend some four or six inches under the ground}; 
or a sizable plant may be bent over, nearly flat 
jon the ground, by loosening the earth on the 
\jopposite side with a spade. In this way almost 
every branch will serve fora layer. 
be cut from the parent stock the first or second 
spring after having been layed. 


ticaulis, Chinese mulberry, was, we believe, 
first introduced into this country by the late 
Andrew Parmentier, of Brooklyn, in the year 
1828. 
and is rapidly extending over the eountry. As 
far as experiments have been made, it promises 
wot only to be a rival of the white mulberry. 
but to supersede it. 


affording a much greater amount of food for the 
worms ; its being a tree of much leas height 
rendering the gathering of the leaves not so 
laborious, and the ease with whieh it can be 
rapidly propagated by layers and cuttings. It 
is thought to produce silk equally ae good, if 
not superior to that from the white mulberry. 
For hedges, it is supposed to be admirably 
adapted, from its disposition to send up uume- 
rous suckers, and from the richuess and beauty 


will make it grow the thicker by browsing the 
limbs. 

The seeds are sometimes sown in the fall, 
immediately after ripening. If the winter is 
mild and uniform, they will succeed, and thus 
enable the grower to gain the greater part of 
the season. 

One ounce of seed should, if good, produce 
from five to ten thousand seedling plants. 

The proper soil for the mulberry is that free 
from excess of meisture : adry, sandy, or stony 
piece of ground produces leaves congenial to 
the health of the worm, and productive of good 
silk. 


Currines anp Lavers.—Even the first 
spring after the seed has been sown, the plants 
will supply wood sufficiently ripened for a large 
number of cuttings. They should be from five 
or six to ten or twelve inches long, and put in 
the ground nearly half their length. A soil re- 
tentive of moisture, and made pretty rich with 
fermented, particularly cow manure, and ina 
situation rather shady than otherwise, adds 
much to the certainty of the success of the cut- 
They may be put at distances most 
convenient for the grower ; in rows that will 
enable him to hoe them. Ifthe weather, before 
they are well rooted, be dry, they should be 
frequenty watered. 

The white mulberry is also propagated by 
layers, by bending those limbs nearest to the 
ground, and fastening in the usual manner the 


They may 


Tae Cutnesz Mutseray.—The Morus mul- 


It has since been greatly propagated, 


Its advantages are a vory large leaves, 


son, renders it a valuable plant for the rearing 
of two crops of cocoons. 


Propacation.—It is generally increased by 
layers. A plant of one or more years’ growth is 
bent over, in the spring, or early summer, by 
loosening the earth ; the limbs are extended and 
firmly secured in the ground by pegs or crotch- 
ets. The whole plant and the branches are co- 
vered over with the soil to the depth of about an 
inch. Ifthe soil is rich, a young shoot will rise 
from almost every joint, and obtain a growth of 
three to six or eight feet the first season. In the 
succeeding fall or spring they may be divided 
into separate plants, and transplanted. 

If the soil is very rich, the young plants ma- 
king a vigorous growth, the wood does not 
always ripen sufficiently to stand the winter 
of the Northern parts of the Eastern States. 











Excretory Matter of Plants. By B. [For 
the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardeners’ Magazine. } 

Mr. Eprror,—Without attempting to 
answer all the queries you have put to me in 
detail, 1 will endeavor to state briefly, yet I 
hope to your comprehension, wherein I agree 
with De Candolle, Macaire, and Lindley, in 
regard to the excretory matter of plants, 
and wherein I disagree, and the reasons for 
my differing from them. They constitute 
high authority, I admit, and it may be 
deemed presumption for an obscure indivi- 
dual to question their conclusions; yet as 
collision of opinion often serves to elicit truth, 
I deem it commendable to maintain my opi- 
nion until I am satisfied it is wrong. 

I admit, with the philosophers above 
named, that the spongioles of plants have 
not the power of selecting their food, but 
that they take up, by intro-susception, indis- 
criminately, the gaseous and other fluids which 
present, including poisons ; that these mat. 
ters pass through the sap vessels, leaves, 
&c. and that after the plant has appropria- 
ted to itself so much of the mixed mass as 
is congenial to its habiis or its wants, the 





residue is passed off into the soil again, as 
excrementitious matter. But I do not agree 
with them, that this excrementitious matiet 
is w poison to the same species of plant which 


gave it off: because, Ist, it becomes immedi- 


ately mized again with the vegetable food 
in the soil, and must, agreeably to the ad- 
mission of the gentlemen, that plants can- 
not elect their food from the soii, be as lia- 
ble to pass a second and third time through 
the plant as it was to pass through a first 
time,—-no great time can elapse rom the 
intro-susception of food by the spongioles 
ere the excess is thrown off by excretion ; 
and 2d, because the position of the philoso- 
phers, that this excretory matter is a poison 
to the plants which give it off, is contradict. 

















from the hedge for threw or four years, they 








of its foliage. The rapidity with which it|ied by the known habits of the vegetable 
threwes out new leaves during the grewing ses-| kingdom ; and if true in the latitude contend, 
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ed for, would prove destructive to the whole |/surface : f 
supplied, these Jands will not continue to 


lgrow wheat. 
our rich bottoms give successive crops of||secondary formation, possess uncommon fer. 
tility,, and abound in organic matter and 
happen if their position were true ; for the! lime, the specific food of wheat, which, in 
greater the crop the greater the quantity many places, even several successive crops 
of excrementitious matter thrown off, the) do nut exhaust. 
greater the accumulation of poison, and the/japply to the extensive alluvious formations 


more deleterious its effects upon the peren-)|; 
||Lawrence river, 


family of perennials. Our forest trees grew) 


amid this poisonous matter for centuries, and 





j 


wheat and other grain. Neither, I say, could |; 


nial or annual crop. | 

I maintain the converse of the proposi-|| 
tion, i. e. that the excrementitious matter is}! 
not poison to the plant, and that the necessi-|| 
ty of alternation, or rotation, of farm crops,| 
arises from an entirely different cause, natne-|| 
ly, the exhaustion of the specific food of the}! 
species cultivated. An annual supply of) 
this specific food would supersede the ne-| 
cessity of rotation, were it possible to ascer- | 
tain it correctly and apply it to the suil. Pe-| 
rennials and forest trees are annually ex-| 
tending their roots into new pasture in search| 
of it, and are drawing it from new sources 
continually ; and although from this cause| 
an apple tree, for instance, may grow and) 
thrive for a century, if the old tree is taken| 
up and a young one planted in the. site, it 
will seldom thrive, if it live—not from the} 
poison which was harmless to the old tree, 
but from the exhaustion, by the old tree, of 
the specific food of the species within the 
circle of the roots of the young tree. 








The answers to some of your queries will 
afford a further illustration of my views on 
this subject : 

Q. “ Why is it that one crop is a prepara- 
tion for another ?” 

A. Because the preparatory crop is dis- 
similar in its habits and wants from that 
which follows: the first does not consume 
the specific food required for the latter; or, 
it benefits it mechanically by pulverization 
or, as in case of clover and grasses, supplie 
it with additional food. 

Q. “Why does one kind of forest tree 
when cut, send up a feeble offspring ?” 

A. Because there are not leaves 
to elaborate the sap to cause an extension of 


| 
| 
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|| 
| 


| 
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s/ 
| 
| 
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the roots; and because the specific food is|| 
exhausted within the circle of the old roots. || 

Q. “Why, in Belgium and Holland, are! 
wheat and madder preferred to all other crops)| 
as the precursors of flax ?” ! 

A. If such is the fact, it i 
require different elements as food; am that!| 
the madder, in particular, leaves the soil in| 
excellent tilth. One of these crops is culti-| 
vated for its seed, another for its roots, and 
the third for its bark, and all, therefore. || 
probably require a different specific food. | 

Q. “ Why, after a few other crops inter- | 
vene, do they again obtain 
flax, without manure ?”’ 

A. Because the interven 
retain the specific food of the flax, which! 
continues to accumulate in the soil till the 
flax again returns in the rotation. But flax 
is seldom sown without manure having been 


is because they 


a good crop of! 
I i] 


i) not|| 


] 


ge crops d 


applied the preceding year, or upon the flax||the force of the farm to the best advantage 


| 
| 


crop in a liquid form. 


Q. “ What is the specific food of wheat ””’||with the least labor. It would be as absurd 
substances)|to undertake to tell a man what occupation 
" : |would insure a fortune without receiving any 
formations, nor in alluvious, formed from the!||attention, as to point out to a planter where 
Hence new lands of||he will 
L without labor. Any occupation is a fortune 
or two of wheat, from the animal matters!|in timé, with care and attention ; and manure 
which centuries have collected upon their]|is every where, if we employ the time and 


A. Animal matters and lime : 
which do not greatly abound in primitive] 
debris of their rocks. 


this formation will sustain a tolerable crop|| 


| 
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slacking ; and this caloric, now become free, 
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but unless the specific food’ is||labor necessary to collect it. 
tant fact to know, is that animal excretions 
are the essence of manure; whatever can 
be mixed with them will have a manuring 
quality imparted to them without diminish. 
ing their quality to manure. 

But there 1s one source of manure as in- 
exhaustible as the water of the ocean, al- 
ways at hand, and more valuable than the 
mines of Peru, that as yet passes little no- 
ticed and seldom employed. We have only 
to properly ascertain its value and bring it 
into general use, and we will never be at a 
loss for materials to manure with. Manure 
will always be at hand more than we want. 
The objects will be to learn how to econo- 
mize in the time and labor necessary to col- 
lect it, and the most judicious mode of em. 
ploying it then will receive consideration 
another time. We will at this time pass on 
to make some observations on this never to 
be exhausted source of manure, which each 
and every planter has at command as abun. 
dant and inexhaustible as he could desire— 
this is Red Clay. 

A pint of blood was taken from my arm. 
[ had it poured round a stalk of young corn ; 
the plant soon sickened and died. A few 
days after I was bled another pint. This 
blood I had well mixed in about a half bushel 
of tolerably dry red clay, taken from a tree 
root that had been blown down many years 
ago. ‘This when well mixed was suffered 
to remain so several days, and one half of 
it was applied to a corn stalk ; the other half 
had as much clay added to it, well mixed, 
and allowed to remain a few days, when ene 
half was again applied to a young stalk of 
corn; the other half was again mixed with 
as much more clay, and used as before; so 
I continued it until applied to six stalks; the 
last stalk, therefore, had one half bushel of 
clay, and 1-64 of a pint of blood ; yet when 
the corn was all grown I could not perceive 
much difference. They were all good, the 
last being little the best. It was, however, 
latest, and the late rains were best. My 
conclusion was, the one was about as well 
manured as the other. Several holes were 
made where the hills of corn were to grow. 
About a week before planting I put in one 
about a peck of strong unrotted manure, 
from my stable; another peck of manure 
was mixed with about a bushel of dry red 
clay—one half of which was put in the next 
hole ; the remainder was again mixed with the 
same quantity of clay, and used as before, 
until the six holes were manured ; the last 
hole, therefore, had a bushel of red clay, and 
1-64 of a peck of horse manure ; they were 
all planted. The year was dry. ‘The stalk 
that had only horse manure pined and made 
little corn. Of the other six there was little 
difference. In both these experiments, rows 
of unmanured corn were on both sides of the 
manured rows, and the difference was very 
great. 

I had two little stables in which I kept my 
saddle horses, one in each stable. Both of 
these stables I occasionally had filled with 
stalks, straws, leaves, &c. as near equal as 
I could make it ; but in one I would every 
now and then have a load of clay thrown. I 
had two little pens made, in which the ma- 
nure was put when the stables were emptied. 
The stable which had clay, I thought had 
perhaps twice as much as the other. When 
it was taken out, a hole was dug down to 
the red clay, a layer of manure was put in, 


The Genesee lands are of] 


The same remark will 


on the borders of Lake Ontario and the St.) 


Having thus endeavored to answer oon 
queries, and to sustain the position I had as- 
sumed, now that my hand is in, I will make 
a few remarks upon the experiments of Ra- 
TIo, page 4 of your last number, who asks, 
whence the heat from slacking lime, &c.) 
The heat given off in the process of slack- 
ing quick lime, proceeds from the water. 
Every substance with which we are acquaint- 
ed contains caloric, or heat, either in a free 
or latent state ; and whenever, by mixing two 
or more substances, the mixture is less in vo- 
lume than when the substunces-were separa- 
ted, this caloric is given off. In slacking 
lime, every 50 pounds of lime solidifies 17 
pounds of water ; ia consequence of which 
the caloric which the 17 pounds of water 
contained is given off in the process of 


converts another portion of the water into 
vapor, which is seen to ascend, B. 

Albany, Jan, 24, 1334, 

RemarKs.—We have leisure to make only 
one hasty remark. It will be perceived that 
the only difference, if there is any, between 
the theory of De Candolle and B., is in the 
degree of unfitness of the excreted matter 
for the same species of plant, or of its viru- 


lence. 





Inexhaustible Sources of Manure. By L. T. 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. | 

I have long been under the impression, 
Mr. Editor, that various and great improve- 
meuts are to be made in agriculture. Indeed, 
this must necessarily be the case, on account 
of the rapid changes effected in other pur- 
suits by continued improvements. It is not 
necessary that the improvements in agricul- 
ture should be such as strike the mere gazer 
with astonishment. Like unobtrusive merit, 
they may be unobserved by the multitade, 
and yet be exerting a most benign and hap- 
py influence throughout the civilized world, 

Entertaining such views, I am always pleased 

to hear of farmers trying experiments. As 








a specimen of these experiments, and as an 
encouragement to others, I send you the fol- 
lowing, taken from the Southern Planter : 


The question is not where to find manure 
—it is-every where ; but how to dispose of| 


in collectmg that which is most valuable 


get abundaut supplies of manure 
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TTT 
then a layer of clay, and so continued, so||all vegetable and animal matter, and iy tape | ag the silk of the sweet corn, and produced 
| 


that one pen,on a rough estimation, con- 
tained three-fourths clay and one-fourth ma- 
nure; the other pen all manure. Planting 
time, three pieces of rows of drilled corn 
and cotton were used for the experiment. 
The ridges being opened, the furrows were 
well manured, one of each with fresh dug 
clay, one of each with the clay and ma. 
nure mixed, and one of each with the 
manure alone. Of the cotton, I could not 
perceive that the clay alone did either good 
er harm. Of the corn, it did decided inju- 
ry. Of the cotton, the clay and manure was 
beautiful; of the corn, equally so. Of the 
cotton, the manure alone was, I thought, a 
little the best ; of the corn, the manure alone 
was worst of all. It pined and looked like 
it would die at one time. It was very dry ; 
late rains however brought it out, and al- 
though it did nut look well, yet the ears were 
large, and perhaps it made as much as the 
other. 

Now, do not these experiments, if cor- 
rect, prove that animal excretions are the 
essence, if we may so call it, of manure? 
That any quantity of vegetable matter, when 
mixed with them, acquires a new quality of 
manuring from them, and that when we have 
put as much vegetable matter as we can get, 
or as we chvuose, that it will all become as 


animal manure, and to this mass of manure}! 


we may heap on red clay without taking any 
thing away. We are, therefore, to consider 
animal excretions as the real manuring prin- 
ciple, which can impart its quality to any 
quantity of vegetable matter with which it 
may be mixed, and this again can impart 
its qualities to any quantity of clay with 
which it may be mixed; or comparative. 
ly speaking, animal excretions to the ma- 
nure heap may be considered as_ yest 
to the grain; a little of which, with suf- 
ficient labor and time, would ferment all 
the grain on earth, and yet the whole would 
contain as much fermenting principle as the 


glass of antimony which could make emetic 
wine of all wine that has been made since 
old father Noah took it too freely, and yet 
have just as much emetic quality as before. 
It is not however contended, that animal ex- 
cretions are the only manuring principles. 

R. R?H. 


Fermentation, No. I. By R.M. W. [For 
the New-York Farmer and American Gar- 
dener’s Magazine. } 





Mr. Firet,—I have for some time in- 
tended to give you my ideas on the subject of 
fermentation. It is certainly important that it 
should be understood ; and, if my ideas are 
incorrect, they ought to be corrected, and | 
know no better way to attain such correction 
than to make them public. 

Ist. I conceive that there are four ferment- 
ations, the saccharine, the vinous, the acetous, 
and the putrid. The first developes the sugar 
contained in all grains and vegetables; and 
where sugar and tartar exist, a vinous fer- 
mentation may be supported, and alcohol pro- 
duced. The vinous fermentation, if produc- 
tive of alcohol or spirits, during this fermenta- 
tion, the caybon is thrown out and hydrogen 
replaced in its stead. The acetous fermenta- 
tion is that which changes beer or must to 
vinegar, and is destructive of all alcohol or 


it for new combinations; and this last is the 
only fermentation in which farmers are inte-' 
rested, and should be understood by them|! January 20, 1534. 
particularly. 


ja mixture. 


R. M. W. 





| , satin 
| Retrospective Criticisms on the First Series of 


No. Il. 
In the putrid fermentation it would seem | the New. York Farmer. Vol. I., 1828, Nos. 
10 & 11. By the Eprror. 


that oxygenalis the principal agent in de-|| 
composing bodies. It is certain that plants | asia 
cannot take in the carbonic principle, unless|' Corn GATHERED with Husk on.—Mr. 
vege. ||James Carroll, of Mount Clare, communicated 
7. || 


in its gaseous form. Whether dead ; Me : : 

tables a animals derive the oxygen from ||*° ae Sennen aa in 1828, his method 
the atmosphere, or from the decomposition of Of gat ap rag This consisted - deposit- 
the watery particles -which enter into their|| 08 int “ valid we “4 nae crib, with the 
composition, seems undetermined, but | think || pornnaging Eager uckg tide gaia husked it at lei- 
“pa fares Pome sure. The corn kept very sound and bright. 


It is equally certain Salis hhedien slananaian tia masa HURT 
that this fermentation cannot be supported), ae ESE: FORESEES SS LOG LGD SAND 


without heat and moisture; that during the || 
process, the carbon which forms the vegeta- 
ble food is thrown off either into the air or 
into some absorbent substance, in contact 
with the manure or body decomposing. — If, 
then, these bodies be left on the surface, it is 
obvious that most of the carbonic gas must be 
carried away by the winds, and do little good 
to vegetation. | should think therefore that 
this fermentation should never be allowed to 
jtake place until the manure is buried in the 
lsoil, or put in contact with absorbents. Such 
are my ideas of this fermentation. 


No. Ll. 
From the observations in my former com. 
munication, it appears obvious to me that in 
proportion as manure is suffered to ferment 
Ibefore it is applied to the soil, or placed in 
contact with some absorbent, just in such pro. 
portion its virtues are lostto the farmer. All 





| posed of carbon; this forms the food of plants, 


‘but they are incapable of taking it in until it is 
ireduced to the gaseous form. [ would there- 
jfore recommend to apply all animal manure 
ito the soil as recent as possible ; or, if fer. 
‘mented, to let it be done in compost heaps, 
jwith absorbents in contact, or near it, to ab- 


first yest had; or as the small piec sorb the volatile qualities, and retain them 
‘ as sm ce O 


Yours, 


R. M. W- 


jfor the use of future crops. 


Potter, Dec. 1, 1833. 


| RuemarkKs.—-We do not deem it advisable 


to make any remarks until R. M. W. gives 


us his opinion on the article “Increasing and 
Fermenting Manures,” vol. vi. p. 360. 





Mixing of Vegetables. By R. M. W. [For 
the New-York Farmer and 
Gardener’s Magazine. } 


American 


Laugh when we must, be candid when we can, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man.—[Pope.] 

Mr. Frrrt,—lI once had in my door-yard 
several female mulberry trees. These bore 
yearly, plentifully, and I am not aware that 
there was any male tree within three quarters 
of a mile of them ; yet the farina, heaven di- 
rected,’must most undoubtedly have found its 
way to them, or they would not have produced 
fruit. I mention this to show that this im- 
pregnating power, heaven directed, will find 
its way, by means unknown to us, to its pro- 
per object. 

I would mention also that I have for 
many years planted a patch of sweet corn, 
and am not aware of there being any other 
kind within twenty or forty rods; yet I have 
always found some grains of flint corn mixed 
with the sweet corn. The farina from other 








spirits. The putrid fermentation decomposes 


fields at a distance has probably impregna- 


vegetable and animal matter is chiefly com-/| 


Auten’s Patent Horst Yoxe.—This 
yoke was tried in the vicinity of this city, and 


\ . : 
proved, we believe, satisfactory, but we know 
of no instance of its going into use. 


| ‘The hames act on pivots at top and bottom. 
|The yoke is attached to the plough, harrow, 


lor carriage, by a chain or tongue passing be- 
{ 


ltween the horses. 


| Cunrivation or Lerrvce 1x WINTER. 
—Mr. Wu. Curr, of this city, recommends the 
sowing the white and Dutch cabbage lettuce 
early in August. This will be ready for use 
lin November and December, if transplanted 
into het or cold beds. The white Dutch, 
Simpson’s Silesia, and the Butter Lettuce, are 
sown in September for the table in January, 
and February, and March. The soil in the 
iframes should be rich, and the plants well 
|protected from cold by linings of horse dung, 
land coverings of straw or mats. 





Manvat Lanor Scnoots.—This is an edi- 
jtorial article, from which we make the follow- 
jing extract : : 

| In No. 3 of the New-York Farmer, Pro- 
‘fessor Eaton, of Troy, has the following ob- 
jservation : ‘*1 have tested by numerous trials 
ithe laboring plan of education, and I do not 
lbelieve it ever did, or ever will succeed.” 

| In our remarks on Mr. Eaton’s communi- 
jcation, we observed, ‘It is our full opinion 
that the day is not far distant, when nume- 
‘rous and successful experiments will prove to 
the enlightened world, that every youth of six 
years of age, put as an apprentice to a regu- 
gularly orgauized school of industry until he 
is eighteen, will be able, by his own labor, to 
feed, to clothe, and to educate himself. We 
already see, in the revolution of a few years 
only, institutions rising in every part of our 
country, where youth will alternately recreate 
themselves with mental and bodily exercise 
—where the certainty of receiving a full com- 
pensation for the product of their labor, will 
animate and stimulate them to exertion— 
where the natural and pleasing presentation 
of the objects of investigation, will produce a 
love of knowledge that will never fail to re- 
sult in a high degree of mental cultivation, 
and increase the capacity of the mind for ra- 
tional enjoyment.” 

The success of manual labor schools is fully 
equal to our anticipations. The time is yet 
to come, however, when enlightened parents 
will send their children to such a school to 
learn the trade which they are to pursue for life. 


Vecerasires rroM DenmaRKs—A com- 
munication from the late Dr. Mitchill, whose 
correspondence is much missed in the pages 
of the Farmer, contains, among other articles, 
a list of nine varieties of peas, ten sorts of 








melon seeds, and fen varieties of pumpkin 
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seeds, from Denmark. It is probable he found||kaep up animal heat, the human frame suf-||that it is about as rare to find a man in the 
no one having conveniences, sufficiently inte- |/fers much, and undergoes so great a derange- jeastern states who cannot read and write, as 
‘iment that death follows, if not soon relieved. | it is in the southern states to find one that can. 


; sertain their good qualities. 
ee _— || When cows are confined in a yard where they’ Yankees are a kind of fox among geese, and 
Suggestions relative to Farmers’ Work for Fe.\do not stir about as they would in a state of /have only to let the Georgians alone, and they 
Se the Bucven.. nature, they must certainly become greatly!/will cheat themselves, from mere ignorance. 
bruary. 7 Re aperee- lchilled, and consequently their appetites and} Gov. M.—Are you a Yankee? 


Those of our subscribers who have the vol. digestive functions must suffer more or less.|| N. Yorker.—When I was at the north I 





ume for 1833, will find an article on this sub- ifr seems unnatural that cows thus treated;{did not own the appellation, but since | came 
Its perusal may produce|}would bring forth healthy, vigorous calves.| south, rather than be called a Cracker, I have 
'|We are too apt to think that warm houses, been content to be called a Yankee. 


ject at page 40. 
thick clothing, and downy beds, were made for | In the course of this conversation, the New. 


some good effect on the mind. 
ye an Account or Stock.—During| ; . ; | 
nottnatre great celia of the al man, but the bleak heavens and the pelting | Yorker handed the Governor $46 instead of 
* * lor “ . . . 

chants in this city have been busy taking an| se m ‘path me Be ad aati saasipbyes — 

account of their goods, debts andcredits. By) ie ' ; , "ewer: eo New.Torker we 

chin meme at axe wlabled to secertain| Age of Discovery. By R. M. W. [For)|book to make the entry, and discovered the 

sera chew have snap a profit or a loss the New-York Farmer and American War-|error. He ran to call the Governor, but he 

° 1 mt . 1} “ i 

Let the result be as it may, the information is} — Magesine. } —— gone out of hearing. The next ge itey 

of much service in regulating their fature| Mr. Fiexet,—This may be truly said|| Governor's servant called for the oats, whic 

course. Those farmers who have neglected] to be the age of discovery. Not long since |) he received, with information that there was 

to follow the example of the merchants should |Professor Lindsay and others discovered that||* mistake of $8, and that he vane to 
. ‘ege ited i . , <= il GC re > 2 > “ ° 

immediately set about it. The effect of taking) ¥°8' tables deposited in the earth by their|| C@ll and have it re ctified before he left town 


an account of stock, and of keeping regular||'?00ts excrementitious matter, and that this |Accordingly, the Governor —_— : 
books, is very beneficial, causing the farmer||W@S Polsonous to future crops, &c. This| ware a on Tanker trick hove yeu 
to be more economical, more discriminating, doctrine was altogether new to me. I had/|/2OW in agitation’ . ‘ 
more industrious, and more rational in his en-||een taught to believe that plants took little| N. Yorker.—Your Excellency will re. 
joyments. ‘from the earth save water, and returned no.||member that I said yesterday, that the Yan. 
ee , ~~ > »,,. ||thing to it; but perhaps I was mistaken. ||kees had only to let the Georgians alone and 
Masingn se Lhage whe ane in Saver of Ss.) Lately the correspondent of the Genesee||they would cheat themselves. { gave you 
mented manure, and those wae have greater| Farmer discovered that the interior regione| only $46 instead of $54. You pocketed the 
facilities for carting into the fields in winter, | of the canth wees wens, aid thet they cai. lmoney without examination, and went away. 
should embrace favorable opportunities to| seed tide teens en hailed aid thal ball Gov. M.—Where were you born, sir’? 
cart & eut:tham, she yard, gud <opesite & mi lecompose ether a red heat was necessary.|| _ N- Yorker.—In the state of New-York, 
regularly formed heaps, where its juices will) 7 Tag been taught that ice was found |Sir- 
_ wash —- } hye — w ws ei in aie of our deep mines and in diets of | Gov. M.—It was the New-York blood that 
ment, and by the tne ts want fr ust ur mountains and at ether was too volatile 00 my cight dollars; had you been, born 
g to be brought to a red heat ; in fact, that no || few miles east, I should never have heard 


lected into large heaps in the yard, and||” ”. : p c 
be collected into larg ae i oe 7aee, os liquid could be brought to just heat without lof them again. Yours, &c. Dvusto. 


every kind of litter, ashes, pomice, &c. should||" S. \ “ie aii 

~ pA ma the somos . dinate teeth Peing po rmemro. and Mr. Bridgeman has!| Noy. 18, 1833. Psiel 

withthe manure. If it is stirredonce or twice! 4 y discovered that vegetables will mix by '|Suggestions relative to Household Affairs for 

and more litter added, it will be in a fine con.||" yt eye had b , Ps 

dition for use in the spring. Those who adopt! ‘e es ld we taught and believed that | i neesiee am th T 

this practice will find themselves paid in vari-| they could mix only By their fecundating | sneeneteey Sa he health 

ous ways. [See N. Y. Farmer, vol. 6, pages powder. Being an old fashioned man, and|jof a family, which all acknowledge of the 
, ©" ||taking reason and common sense for my greatest importance, is often materially af- 

y |fected by the temperature and situation of the 


327, 360 
327, -] i : . 
Cur H s TI , guides in most cases, I have not been easily 
, 4 : Ne 4 i— “J ava 3 > } ; igi ~ 
UT KAY AND STRAW le acvanlages lied astray by any new-fangled doctrine. If apartments. Stoves are very generally used, 


in psing cut 4 for horses, as oe - COWS /iany good reason can be given however inj and in rooms which can generally be easily 
— sey + rast Ten pecs oe Oe ty support of these new discoveries, I shall be raised to the temperature of summer heat, 
xpDe , r r 1a a va | . ‘ > 

expense, and improving the condition of tne iwilling to hear them ; and as the New-York |while that in the open air may be below 


storms for our domestic animals. 























February and March. 





stock, particularly those in years. [See N.||Parmer is intended to give correct informa. ||freezing point. In addition to theseextremes, 
Y. Farmer, vol. 7, pages 6, 11.] tion on these subjects, I hope some of its ||the rooms, particularly kitcbens, are often so 
; SHEEP AND Lamps.—But comparatively |correspondents will elucidate the subject to||situated that the doors open not only directly 
few farmers may be said to be very success-|/my comprehension. R. M. W. _ into the freezing temperati re, but to the most 


January 20, 1834. ‘|chillng and searching winds. It is easy to 
r ||perceive that the inmates of the family, par- 
and private considerations, should make both || The Yankees. By Dusto. [For the New-||ticularly children, are constantly liable to dan- 
observation and experiment. The inquiry! York Farmer and American Gardener’s||gerous colds, that lead to fevers and consump- 
should be made, are they less liable to diseases} Magazine.) \|tion. A house, belonging to a gentleman of 
ia summer than in winter and spring? At|| Mr. Fixet—lIn the interior of our south. our acquaintance, and recently built too, has 
which season do they obtain food most adapt. ern states, the term Yankee is considered sy-| ithe kitchen attached.to it by a narrow hall or 
ed to their natures? In the season of Vegela-||nonymous with cheat, rogue, or sharper. entry, 8 or 10 feet long, at each end of which 
tion they are fond of short, sweet pasture. In| Ahout the year 1800,1 was witness to the jis a door. These doors are often open, The 
winter they generally get long dry hay, and//fo/lowing transaction and dia which give kitchen is small, in which is a ‘large stove. 
often nothing else. This is suificient te derange)/some idea of the strength of this impression. |The house is in a bleak situation, and the 
the system——to make the demands 0a the sali-|| A native of the state of New-York settling | kitchen opens into this hall, through which 
val and digestive powers tuo great. It would/lin Savannah, Ga., was called upon by Gov.||the coldest winds draw with the greatest vio- 
seem, therefore, that cut hay, mixed with aj Milledge, for some oats. They were sold to|lence. In this family colds and sickness are 
little bran, and occasionally salted a little, ||him to the amount of $46. Gov. Milledge ||consequently occurring and its numbers are 
would be amore natural food. Tuis, together /handed out a $100 bill. A conversation en-||diminished by deaths. This is a subject that 
with a few turnips, or other succulent food, |/gued, demands attention from heads of families. 

would undoubtedly tend to invigorate them,! Gov, M.—Pray sir, why do the Yankees} Country school-houses are liable to similar 
and enable them to bring forth and sustain a /bear such a reputation for roguery ? lobjections, and numerous ills would be ex- 
more healthy progeny. Good covering, dry,| N, Yorker.—My ideas are, that the im-| perienced by children, were their bodies not 


ful in sheep husbandry. There must be a 
cause for this, and every farmer, from public! 




















warm, and spacious yards, are important. | pression j heated by their froli j M1 
i $ yards, are pression is erroneous, and I have many rea-|heated by their frolicsome joy on being let 
ae = ie too, is probably) sons ] could assign for thinking so. 7 '|loose. ; 
ceable. [See present number, page 56. } | Gov. M.—The impression is very general, | Liven Bev Crorugs.—Children are often - 
Cows.—Exposed to cold storms, when we} but 1 should like to hea your opinion. \|allowed to sit a whole evening by a hot 
| 





have not an opportunity to stir sufficient to) N. Yorker.—-Your ea‘gellency will obeerve,|jand then made to go into a cold room, end, 








nearly naked, put to bed between linen sheets. | 
This cannot fail to render them more suscep-/ 
tible to the changeable weather of these 
months. 

Buck-Wueat Caxes.—Theextreme fond. | 
ness of children for this favorite food induces| 
them to overload their stomachs. This sur-| 
feiting, together with the indigestible nature! 
of melted butter, which they often consume! 
with them in large quantities, cannot fail of | 
deranging the fluids of the body, and is doubt-| 
less often the cause of those cutaneous erup-; 
tions that make some children look like young| 
Jobs. | 

Hours rox Rest.—IJn some families there! 
is NO peace nor enjoyment in the evening un-! 
til the children are packed off to bed. —Ac-| 
cordingly, soon after dark they are compel.-| 
led to retire, before there is an inclination for} 
sleep. They thus remain in bed a greater| 
number of hours than are required; and con-! 
sequently their sleep is broken by dreams and 
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above; but it is necessary to mow them as 
often as they are up high enough, until they 
are destroyed. N. 
i ____) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


simply by hydrogen coming into contact with 
oxygen ? 





New-York Farmer—Smoky Chimneys—De- 
stroying the Canada Thistle. By N. B. 
[For the New-York Farmer. ]} 

Mr. D. K. Minor: Dear Sir,—I have 
received your Mechanics’ Magazine and 
New-York Farmer the past year by means 
of the agency of Gideon Hotchkiss, Esq. 
and have paid him forthem. I have read 
them both, especially the Farmer, with much 
pleasure and profit, and am satisfied in rela- 
tion to the Farmer, that, though its publisher 
wants money for it, few farmers can give it 
a careful perusal, and a practical use, with. 
out receiving a pecuniary benefit of more 
than three dollars per annum. I wish to 
continue it, and shall always be happy to aid 





== new 4 


|The Cultivator: 1 monthly publication, de- 

voted to agriculture; each number 16 

pages. 

We have received a specimen number of 
a periodical with this title, to be published at 
Albany in March next, if sufficient support 
be obtained. It is, we understand, to be 
under the patronage of the State Agricultu. 
ral Society, and afforded at the low price of 
25 to 50 cents per annum. It is designed to 
have a very extensive circulation, and thus 


eager : ||to create a taste for agricultural information 
its circulation. I send three dollars for the||_ . ; > 
next volume, and desire you will send me||*™°%S farmers. Properly conducted, it will 
bound one volume for the past year (1833). jundoubtedly do much towards accomplishing 

















restlessness in the night, and drowsiness in the! 
morning. Parents should ascertain the num-! 
ber of hours their children require, and regu. 
late the hour of retiring accordingly. Pur-| 
suing this practice, the children will fall) 
asleep the moment they lie down, and awake 
refreshed, to almost the very minute, or at a) 
certain degree of light. 

Instead of being a disturbance to the rest) 
of the family, they can be made a source of| 
interest and pleasure, by bringing them up) 
to amuse themselves with pleasing and useful, 
books, and to converse on topics profitable: 
and adapted tu their age and understanding. | 





Whoever considers the effects of fermentation, cannot. 
be at a loss to account for the dreadful effects of thunder, 
and lightning ; for the effluvia of sulphureous and nitrous 
bodies, and others that may rise into the atmosphere, will) 
ferment with each other, and take fire very often of them-, 
selves—sometimes by the assistance of the sun's heat.| 
—(Imis0N, page 107. 

Mr. FLEer: 

I believe Mr. Imison is mistaken in his 
idea of fermentation in the atmosphere. This! 
oleaginous alkali and acid particles producing| 
fermentation and fire, | believe, is altogether 
fanciful. 1 know of no gas that will take fire! 
save hydrogen; this, when it comes in con-| 


lof the ignorance on this subject. 


‘Farmer relative to the destruction of the 


The articles on the draught of chimneys/|the objects of the projectors, 

are at present particularly interesting to me,|| The policy of the State Society in sending 

and I heartily wish something further may|| 5.1 9 periodical at such a very reduced price 

be given in the Farmer on this most impor- rs cle ellie Es 

tant branch of architecture. The great may be questioned, unless it is so conducted 

number of smoky chimneys is sorry evidence that it will rather extend than limit the cir- 
culation of the other agricultural periodicals 


Having 
my hand in, I send you the article below,|/in the State, which are designed to be per- 
which you are at liberty to use as you please. manent, and which have been very instru- 
pam, Oh, wy epee, yee vom” = * mental in advocating the organization of a 
Windsor, New-Year’s Day, 1834. iState Society. There are four agricultural 
ipapers in the State of New-York, from $1 to 
‘83 per annum, all which need encourage- 
[ment from individuals and societies. Inde- 
pendent of these means of disseminating 
agricultural information, almost every coun- 


- > pape fotes a portion of its co- 
belonged to the “race of the immortals” I ae ee seer 
had little hope of killing them. I, however, |!umns to agriculture and gardening. If the 
hoed them up, and they immediately grew|/Cultivator, however, is confined to agricul- 
up again; but after the second hoeing, I/\ture, as is indicated under the title head, 
found the a of yr was cows ji teaving the other periodicals to embrace 
C {| . *“,* . 
pares centien & pes Ge ep *\/that of horticulture in addition, we are in- 
by which time they were nearly all dead. || a 
3 can be, as it is de- 


‘Two only of them came up the next spring ;|/Clived to think that it | 
‘signed, viewed in the light of a pioneer to 




















Having seen several inquiries in the 


Canada thistle, I send you the following 
modes of destroying them: About six years 
ago I found a bed of them in a field of corn, 
and having the common opinion that they|| 








tact with oxygen, will take fire, and the re-! 
sult of the combustion is water. The in- 
ference he draws from the mixture of Glau-| 
ber’s spirits of nitre and the oil of cloves, [| 
believe is erroneous and not understood. 

It is, I believe, oxygen of the spirits of ni-| 
tre that sets the oil on fire: this spirits o. | 
nitre is merely a concentrated eombination of, 
oxygen with water, and the oil of cloves is, 
highly imflammable. Now oxygen being 
elementary fire, will of course inflame the! 
oil ; the oil has a stronger affinity for oxygen 
than nitre, and will leave the nitre to combine | 
with th: oil, which is principally hydrogen, | 
and will inflame it ofcourse. Now hydrogen 
being the lightest of all the gases, will natu-| 
rally ascend to the upper part of the atmos.-!| 
phere ; if the oxygen be blown by the winds 
#0 as to come in contact with the hydrogen, 
inflammation will take place, and water will 
be produced. In this way I have accounted 
in part for the rains which fall on the earth, | 
and whoever considers the nature of inflam-| 
mation will be at no loss, I think, to account! 
for the thunder and lightning so common in| 
our thunder showers, without calling in the) 
‘aid of fermentation. R. M. W. ° 

Potter, August 31, 1833. 


they were immediately pulled up, and they) 
have not appeared since. other and larger works. 

I have pursued the same Course nearly|/ After all, the Cultivator is not what we 
eany yee ae with the same effect. Pul- jhad understood it would be. We had been 
ling them up so as to take as much of the} " Per 
root as possible, is better than hoeing or jled cuppa that the State Society intend- 
cutting them off near the surface of the/jed to strike at the root of the evil—to send 
ground. Once pulling up will sometimes! forth, backed by the most influential names 
kill them ; twice very frequently will ; and Ili, the community, a periodical that should 
do not recollect of ever having to do itll find ie war inte every Gintrict echoes, and 
more than three or four times to destroy a] . : Lan x : 
bed of them. My mode, in short, is to pull) from thence to every fireside in this empire 
them up until they are dead, and the trouble|'state. 
is very trifling where the beds occupy only a}} We would therefore respectfully suggest, 
few square rods. i ee , : 
fe Ae ort mode of destroying them is by||that at least one fourth of the pages be de 
> 3 ’|'voted to information calculated to create in 


covering them with straw in May or June, || : vy 
when they are well up and growing. If, youth a taste for the beauties and pursuits of 


they are covered in the spring before thev|jrural life, and that measures be early taken 
are up, they will bore up through the straw, |to have five or more copies introduced into 
unless it is very deep, and thrive finely ; but | every district school in the state—that they 
iS & is speeas eh suee Sey ene an SrOWINg, |e read in these schools, and loaned out, 
it kills them at once. 

Both of the above methods, if thoroughly through the scholars, to the parents. If ne- 
used, are certain in their effects; and if cessary, the expenses of these copies can be 
they occasion some trouble, it is much less |defrayed by the scholars, at a tax on ‘each 
than the thistles will occasion if left to grow. |)... than one cent per month. Let the intro. 
ok Soe we oe ate large | suction of this periodical into schools be the 








| 
. Remarxs.~—Will combustion take place! 


fields of them I have no doubt would be an; , ; ; 
effectual way, and less troublesome than the!lgrand and leading object, and in five years 











more will be accomplished than in fifty, if it| 
is principally addressed directly to farmers, 
which we are told in the prospectus is the ob- 
ject. ‘In a way similar to that we recom. 
mend, the same number of copies can be 
made to reach ten times the number of fa- 
milies. This grand and most important un- 
dertaking, if carried into successful opera- 
tion, (and it can be by the State Society,) 
will cause more prosperity and happiness 
to flow from it than from the disbursement 
of any equal sum on record. 





The Magazine of Gardening and Botany. 
Ne. 1, Vol. 1, for January, 13834. Edited 
by H. F. Dicxeavr. Baltimore, pub- 
lished by W. & J. Neal. 

This number of this beautifully executed 
monthly periodical contains 48 pages and a 
fine lithographic drawing of the Cattleya la- 
biata. The price is five dollars per annum. 
A portion of the work is assigned to the 
‘“‘ Ladies’ Department.” Mr. D. is, we be- 
lieve, a young bachelor, and in thus compli- 
menting the ladies he has exhibited both his 
He will, we are 





taste and his gallantry. 
well persuaded, woo that lady who first 
sends his publishers a five dollar bill, and 
so successfully and handsomely, too, that she 





will become, not only an admirer, but the 
most ardent lover of nature’s choicest pro- 
ductions—flowers, beautiful flowers ! 

Those gentlemen who expect to sustain 
their present standing in the society of the 
ladies must begin forthwith to pay attention 
to this most refined and uselul science—bo- 
tany. 

Subscriptions received at the seed store, 
81 Barclay street. 





An Address before the Hampshire, Franklin, 
and Hampden Agricultural Society. Deli- 


vered in Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 23, 1833.|| 











By Henry Cotman. 
The first paragraph of this address struck | 
us as beautiful—we submit it to the judgment} 


of our readers : 

«<The efforts to extend the dominion 01| 
man over nature,’ says Bacon, the great mas-| 
ter of philosophy, ‘is the most healthy and 
most noble of all ambitions.” This admira- 
ble sentiment is in nothing more true than in 
its application to agriculture. Here man ex- 
ercises dominion over nature ; exerts a power 
more nearly than any other rescuwbling a cre- 
ative power; commands the earth on which 
he treads to waken her mysterious energies ; 
spreads fertility over barrenness ; scatters the 
beauties and glories of the vegetable creation, 
where before all was desolate ; compels the 
inanimate earth to teem with life; and to im- 
part sustenance and power, health and happi-| 
ness, to the countless multitudes who hang} 
upon her breast and are dependent on her 
bounty.” 

On reading the above exordium, we took it| 
for granted that it was introductory to the} 





main scope of the address, and accordingly we}| 





thought we had found a rare treat; but met 
with disappointment in finding the succeeding| 
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page devoted to the trite subject of the agri-; 
culturist, “* I feed atl.” The next paragraph 
is good in itself, but not in unity of design 
with either of the proceeding. It is as follows : 
« Agriculture,” says Mr. C., “ as a profes. 
sion, begins to occupy the rank among us to 
which it has a just claim. Some of the most 
distinguished men in our own and other coun- 
tries, in the present and past ages, men as 
eminent for intellectual and moral attainments 
as for the station which they have occupied in 
public regard, and the part which they have 
performed in public affairs, have honored the 
|profession and themselves by engaging even 
jin ite humblest labors and details ; and have 
lingenuously confessed that they have found in 
jits calm pursuits an inexhaustible source of 
jinterest and recreation, and a more grateful 
ipleasure than the brilliant scenes of public 
life have afforded. The elements of true dig- 
jnity of character are integrity, usefulness, ac- 
tivity, and intelligence. This beautiful val- 
ley, watered by the beneficent stream whose 
name it bears, and fenced in by those magnifi- 
cent highlands which mark its progress to the 
ocean, presents in its farming population so 
lmany examples of this noble combination, that 
the profession of agriculture here occupies a 
|front rank among the most useful and re- 
|spectable.” 
| The writer of the address now takes up the 
|subject of local and practical husbandry. We 
igi 
|permit. 
| Farming here,” says Mr. Colman, “ con- 
‘sists of three kinds: first, dairy farming ; 
second, grazing, embracing sheep husbandry, 
jand the raising of young stock ; and Jastly, 
arable farming, including the consumption of 
the produce of the place by the stall-feeding of 
the cattle, sheep, or swine. There are many 
farms, which to a certain extent combine thes« 
|pursuits; but these objects are distinct, and 
cannot often, to any great extent, be advanta- 


igeously prosecuted together.” 





ve as copious extracts as our limits will 


| Under the head of dairy husbandry he says 
|  ]may remark in this connection that littl 


‘attention is paid to our pastures. Plaster anc 


‘jashes are seldom applied to them, though in 


|most cases without a doubt the application 
iwould be highly beneficial ; and they are suf- 
fered without concern to be overrun with 
lbrakes, briers, and that increasing pest, the 
‘Canada thistle. ‘There is reason to believe, 
too, that our dairy farmers pay little attention 
to ascertain the comparative quality of the 
milk of their different cows, which, in respect 
lto its vield ofcream, and of course the amount 
jaf butter which may be made from it, must 
liffer very greatly ; some vielding milk of the 
itichest quality, and the milk of others being 
| worthless. In a former publication | have 
jstated a fact coming under my own observa 
ltion, that in an experiment of milk taken at 
ithe same time, and placed in the same situa 
ltion, and where the cows were fed in the 
lsame manner, the milk of one cow vielded at 
ithe rate of ove inch and three-tenths of a 
linch of cream upon nine inches of milk, anc 
that of another cow in the same yard pro 
|luced only two-tenths, In the quality of the 
nilk of the two cows for the purpose of making 
lbutter, the difference then was 23 to 2.” 


| We should like to know on what principle 


lof animal econemy or of nature, Mr. C, 
makes the assertion that “extreme fineness 
J 





[Fesrvarr, 


of fleece is obtained only at the expense of 
a small and tender carcase.”’ Is this opinion 
the result of observation and experiment, 
supported by physical laws? In respect to 
sheep husbandry, Mr. C. says— 

“Those farmers who have steadily per- 
severed in it, even under all the fluctuations 
through which the prices of wool have passed, 
have received a full remuneration for their 
care and expenditure. The great question 
of comparative advantage between the fine 
weoled, the medium quality, the long wooled, 
or our common native sheep, presents a sub- 
ject involving such various considerations, 
that the present time does not admit of its 
discussion. The introduction of fine wooled 
sheep into the country has been of very 
great advantage ; and though to the serious 
loss of those persons who, as mere specula- 
tors, deluded by most extravagant calcula- 
tions of profit, paid enormous prices for 
their flocks, yet to the ultimate and great 
benetit of those more prudent or more for- 
tunate individuals who came after them, and 
reaped the advantage of a re-action in the 
public estimation of the value of these races 
of fine wooled sheep, which the heavy dis- 
appointments of the first purchasers occa- 
sioned. Extreme fineness of fleece is ob- 
tained only at the expense of a small and 
tender carcase. It is confidently hoped, 
that by a judicious combination of the me. 
rino with sheep of a larger size, a race 
may be gradually formed vielding wool of a 
sufficient degree of fineness for the common 
lemand, combined with a carease large 
snough tor the market. Such attempts have 
already been made with every prospect of 
success.” 


We continue miscellaneous and discon- 


aected extracts. 

“The territory embraced under the aus- 
pices of this society comprehends a great 
variety of soil ; and much of the best ara- 
le and meadow land in New-England. Nor 
is there any extraordinary discouragement 
here to cultivation ; labor is not more ex- 
pensive than in other parts of the country, 
though it is too high compared with the va- 
‘ue of produce; vast quantities of bread 
stuff are imported into the country; and 
whatever grain is raised will for the present 
command a higher price in cash than the 
same articles on the sea-board. 

«There are, however, some serious obsta- 
cles to success. One of the prircipal is the 
worn-out character of our lands. They 
have been so long under cultivation as to 
become exhausted, and yield small returns 
to the cultivator. Our crops of Indian corn 
lo not average more than thirty bushels to 
he acre; of rye not more than twelve; of 
potatoes not more than two hundred ; and of 
lay, excepting on alluvial lands annually in. 
indated by the river, not more than one and 
ihalf ton. These crops are by no means 
what they might be. Now, whether it is ow- 
ing to too severe a cropping by the repeti- 
ion of the same crop on the same land with- 
mat intermission, or too scanty manuring, or 
‘o an injudicious cultivation, I shall not, pre- 
sume to decide. In some cases these ‘seve- 
ral causes are combined.” 

_“ The best advantages may be expected 
likewise from that great discovery in agri- 
culture, the renovating influence of clover, 
which, being sowed with small grain and 











the land in a course of improvement. It is 
questionable with some farmers, whether it 
is best to plough in the clover the year after 
_ its being sown with the stubble of the grain 
“crop; but there is good reason to believe 
that it is better to suffer the clover to remain 
one year; and to adupt what is commonly 
called the three-shift system, for example : 
first, corn; then small grain with clover, 
which is to be well plastered ; and then clo- 
ver, to be mowed or fed; and this, where 
the clover can be advantageously pastured 
with sheep, will secure the gradual improve- 
ment of the land. There are other amelio- 
rating crops, and the ploughing in of green 
cropsin several decisive experiments has 
been signally successful ; but no system can 





be worse than that sometimes practised, and | 


of which examples may be seen in the beauti- 
ful meadows of Hatfield, which operate more 
effectually to set off by way of contrast other 
parts of their fine farming ; I mean the prac- 
tice of naked fallows, with the hope that ex- 
hausted lands may be recruited by mere 
rest and weeds.” 


«“ Lime, in any quantity in which we 
might be glad to apply it, is too expensive a 
manure to be freely used among us; but no 
manure can be cheaper than gypsum, and 
its effects are very extraordinary. Its mode 
of application is still, however, a matter of 
experiment; and experiments here are great- 
ly desired. On our alluvial lands its effects 
are said not to be apparent ; on our hills in 
some cases most strikingly so. An intelli- 
gent farmer, on the Hoosac river, informed 
me that they had found the use of it, on lands 
where the growth was maple, beech, &c. of 
no avail; but on their pine and oak lands, 
separated from the other only by the river, 
immediate and valuable. To clover it is ap- 
plied always with great advantage. Every 
well-attested fact in regard to it deserves at- 
tention, and ought to be fully and exactly 
communicated to the agricultural public. 

“ Another means of improving lands, the 
value of which experiment has amply con- 
firmed, is the intermixture of soils. What 
is properly called marl, an unctuous and cal. 
careous clay, which will effervesce on the 
application of acids, has not been found 

‘among us. A valuable deposite of it has 
been recently discovered in New-Jersey, 
which the farmers are there applying with 

reat advantage. In our primitive region 
it is perhaps not to be looked for. But we 
have peat, bog mud, sand, and clay, in abun- 
dance in different parts of the country, and 
the application of clay to a sandy, and of 
sand to a clayey soil, is of obvious utility ; 
and often of better, and certainly more per- 
manent effects than the most abundant dress- 
ing of animal manures. Some of our Deer- 
field farmers, I am told, have found the ap- 
plication of clay, to a certain extent, as a 
top dressing on their grass grounds, of great 
advantage ; but I am not sufficiently advised 
on the subject to speak more fully. An in- 
telligent farmer of Plymouth county, (the 
Rev. Morrill Allen, of Pembroke, Mass.,) 
whose authority I know from personal ac- 
quaintance is to be entirely relied on, has 
practised with great success, and to a consi- 
derable extent, on this principle of the inter- 
mixture of soils, and has rendered his farm, 
af first quite inferior, one of the most pro- 
ductive in the county. He has given the de- 
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dis- 
sertation, for which he was honored with the! 
premium of the Massachusetts Agricultural! 
Society, a dissertation deserving the atten- 
tion of every inquisitive farmer.” 


“T admit that in general it is a good rule 
in husbandry to cultivate no more land than 
you can manure well, and to manure well 
and tend well all you do cultivate. 1 would 
recommend it as strongly as any one, but 
under peculiar circumstances there are ex- 
cepted cases to every rule, however reasona- 
ble. Your farm is run down and impover- 
ished ; you wish to restore it; to wake its 
dormant energies, and, if possible, to make 
it stand upright again. Agricultural im- 
provements are always slow. It requires a 
year to accomplish the most simple experi- 
ment, and often many years to effect any ex- 
traordinary alteration; but there must be a 
beginning, and the first step in any valuable 
‘undertaking is commonly difficult and dis- 
couraging.” 








| 


| 
| “‘Itis often said that an acre of Jand, well 
| sensieumedl and cultivated, is better than two 
jacres poorly or imperfectly manured and 
‘cultivated ; but it is not so good as two acres 
lwell manured and cultivated; nor is it so 
|good as two acres poorly manured and _ cul- 
tivated, if the profit from the two acres is, 
lafter all expenses are allowed, greater than 
‘the gain from the one acre, though not in 
jan equal proportion. He is the best farmer, 
jas far as agriculture is considered in a pecu- 
iniary view, whether he cultivate much or lit- 
itle, who obtains the greatest amount of pro- 
duce at the least expense. 

“A farm is too large, when from its size 
any part of it is necessarily left unproduc- 
tive and uncultivated; or if from its extent 
its owner or landlord is incapable of its care. 
ful superintendence. But a farm is not too 
large when its pertect and exact superintend- 
‘ence is practicable to its owner; when eve- 
ry part of it is made as productive as the 
nature of the case admits; when upon the 
whole result it yields a fair remuneration ; 
and no part of it can be withdrawn from 
cultivation without a diminution of its pro- 
fits. Farms are often too large—too large 
for the capital which the owner is able to 
apply to the management; for a successful 
agriculture can no more be prosecuted 
than a successful manufacture of any kind 
can be prosecuted without a _considera- 
rable floating capital; and they are of. 
ten too large for the superintendence of 
a single individual, for the management 
can seldom be divided or any part of 
it neglected without joss and injury ; but it 
is to be remembered that large farms are al- 
ways cultivated at a much less proportional! 
expense than small ones. The expenses of 
outfit in regard to utensils, team, and its ap- 
pendages, and a great variety of necessa- 
ries, is by no means double on a farm of! 
large size to what it would be on a farm of 
half the extent. Mauy advantages are found 
on a large farm from the division of labor, 
which is practicable among a number of 
hands, and from the convenience of having 
a number of laborers at command, when any 
pressing emergency occurs; and from the 
opportunity of constant use of all the brute 
labor to advantage on a large farm, which 
is not possible on a small farm; though it 
may be that the same amount of team must 
be supported. The larger the farm, if well 











kind of farming of which we are treating, 
the amount of profit obtained, after the 
amount of debit and credit is fairly adjusted, 
must be the test of its excellence.” 

‘The crops to which the farmer may to 
most advantage devote his cultivation will 
deserve his particular consideration. In- 
dian corn, of which I have not a doubt the 
crops in this part of the country may be ea- 
sily doubled, is a most valuable product. 1 
congratulate the farmers upon the favorable 
prospects which now present themselves in 
regard to the cultivation of wheat. The 
two last years have presented extraordinary 
encouragements, and by proper management, 
and especially by early sowing, success in 
this cultivation becomes highly probable.” 

“If by book-farming be meant that a man 
jundertakes to cultivate his farm by mere 
theory, without any experimental knowledge 
or observation, I only say that no such in- 
|stances have come within my knowledge ; 
lbut if it be meant only that an_ intelligent 
man avails himself of the history of the agri- 
culture of uther men and other countries, 
as far as it is applicable to his own condition, 
and of all the aids which science or art, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, anatomy, ento- 
mology, natural history, natural philosophy, 
and mechanics, can afford in relation to the 
subject, and of the actual and exact experi- 
ment of other men faithfully made and fully 
detailed, [ am not able to see how he could 
pursue a wiser course, for his own interest 
and success, the general improvement of the 
art, and the benetit of society.” 


| 
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“The farming interest is fast experiencing 
the most important benefits of the utter dis- 
use of ardent spirit, the complete exorcism 
of this worst of evil spirits from their pre- 
mises. Many a thrifty farm, and many a 
beautiful cottage, the abode of industry, con- 
tentment, and competence, has been washed 
away by the bitter stream of New-England 
rum; and it has gradually undermined the 
tenement, until at last the whole inmates have 
fallen in a common ruin, and have floated 
downwards on a current which never stops, 
into the dark ocean of infamy and unuttera- 
ble wretchedness.” ‘ 

We trust we have given our readers, in 
the extracts we have made, data sufficient 
for them to draw very favorable conclusions 
relative to the usefulness, local in particular, 
of Mr. Colman’s address. For our own part, 
we regret that we did not have the pleasure 
of presenting them an entire address, devoted 
to excite farmers te that ‘‘ most healthy and 
noble 


most of all ambitions’”—* efforts to 


extend the dominion of man over nature.” 

Alphabet of Scientific Gardening for the Use 
of Beginners. By James Rennie, M. A. 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, Lon- 
don. 18mo. pp. 120, William Orr, Lon- 
don, 1833. 

We regard the series of the Alphabetical 
Works of Professor Rennie, if not a new era 
in the world of thought, yet an important con- 
tinuation and conformation of that of Lord Ba- 
con. Although the little work before us is an 
alphabet, still many of our most noted writers 
on Gardening will find, by reading it, that they 
are mere ‘ beginners”’ in the science. 

As we intend to re-publish in the Farmer 








managed, the greater the profit ; and in the 








the whole of this work, with most of the en- 








gravings, we shall not at present detain our 
readers with any remarks. They will find it 
to contain much valuable and scientific infor- 
mation. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 


When Addison, in his splendid apologue of 
the “ V.sion of Mirza,” was desirous of pictu- 


ring the celestial paradise, so as to teem with) 


' 
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every enchantment which his fancy could mus- 
ter up, he was able to devise nothing more 
captivating than a countless array of islands 
scattered over the surface of an interminable 
sea—‘‘islands that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand 
little shining seas that ran among them.” A 
very charming picture, such as ail must ad. 
mire; yet obviously derived in its principal, 
materials from the garden. 

Every fine rural picture, indeed, that can be 
— or imagined, must take all its most de- 
i 


flowers to vary the uniformity of color. It is 
on this account, that even the ruined trace of a 
garden becomes beautiful, as Campbell has so! 
prettily pictured it: 
Yet wandering, I found in my ruinous walk, 
By the dial stone aged and green, 
A rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of his race, 
All wild in the silence of nature, it drew, 
From each flitting sun-beain, a lonely embrace, 
For the night weed and thorn had o’ershadow’'d the place, 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 
CENE IN ARGYLESHIRE. 

I do not remember to have ever met with an 
individual who was not fond of a garden ; from 
the infant just beginning to walk that runs to 
gather,a daisy or a thrift blossom in the flower 
border, to the venerable philosopher who ex- 
erts his keenest powers of research (often in 
vain) to investigate the causes of vegetable 
growth, or of floral beauty. “ A garden,” says 
the greatest philosopher of modern ages, “ is 
the purest of human pleasures : it is the great- 
est refreshment to the spirits of man,—without 
which, buildings and palaces are but gross 
handy-works ; and a man shall ever see, that 
when ages grow into civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately, sooner than to garden 
finely, as if gardening were the greater perfec- 
tion.” 

It appears, therefore, not a little singular, that 
among the numerous works which have been 
published upon gardening, so very few proceed 
upon fixed principles, or any principles capa- 
ble of being reasoned upon, as is the practice 
in other arts and sciences of similarly univer- 
sal interest. One reason of this appears to be, 
that works on gardening have been almost sole- 
ly written by practical men unused to inductive 
reasoning, and consequently more likely to as- 
sign wrong, than right, causes, even when) 
their practice is good. When a country justice! 
of the peace asked Sir Matthew Hale’s advice, 
as to the best mode for him to adopt in causes 
that came before him, the learned judge told 
him always to decide according to the best of 


ting his reasons ; for the decision in this way} 
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ghtful accompaniments from the same source, | 
and would be lifeless and tame, without trees| 
to break the sameness of a level surface, and) 


| 


||to their gardens must be frequently diverted into 
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on fire, remarking that ‘in all these books h 
find no principles ; they can, therefore, be of 
|p0 use to any man; he must get principles for 
himself, or he must go on till the elements have 
ijinstructed him; and, in either case, he can 
lstand in no need of books like these.” 

| In order to remedy, as far as possible, this 
|\striking defect, now as prominent in our most! 
modern works on gardening as it was in the 
days of Lord Bacon, I have endeavored to col- 
lect, with great care, al] that is known on the 
subject from the best foreign writers, as well 
as y aaa the very few of our own authors, par- 
ticularly Mr. T. A. Knight, whe have writ- 
ten scientifically on the subject. In following 
up this design, I have carefully selected the 
pla 


. 


inest words which occurred, throwing the 
more learned and often useless terms to the 
bottom of the page, being convinced that few 
who understand a subject thoroughly will have 
recourse to hard words; these being much 
more frequently employed to conceal ignorance, 
by those who know little besides the hard) 
words, that serve them only as a pretender’s| 
mask. 

For practical gardeners to affect hard words 
while talking to their employers, appears to me 
saoenns 
tious to themselves, by deadening, rather than 
exciting interest about the garden. If you talk 
to a lady, for example, or even to most gentle- 
men, about Endogenous plants, it is most likely 
it would be placed to your ignorance of the 
proper pronunciation of the word indigenous, 
jrather than obtain you credit for a knowledge 
jof De Candolle’s system: but if you interlard 
your conversation with the terms .Monocotyle- 
donous, Dicotyledonous, and the like, though 
you might, perhaps, with a little management 
make such useless outlandish terms as .4drbori- 
culture, Floriculture, and Gardenesque, pass 
muster; and might be allowed to call herbs, 
herbaceous plants, and flowers, floriferous plants ; 
yet you may be certain you will either be lis- 
tened to with impatience, or, most probably, be 
laughed at for your affectation of unprofitable 
learning, as I once saw happen to a prim 
barber, at a fashionable watering place, who 
deemed it very fine to talk of an “ elegant morn- 

















ing.” 

Certain peculiarities of language readily pro- 
j\duce imitation, and are so very contagious, 
| 
jthat I doubt not many have been led te fre- 
‘quent the society of gamblers and boxers main- 
lly on this account; but such peculiarities are 
contagious, because they are easily learned. 
|As Prince Henry, in Shakspeare, says, “* They 
jeall drinking deep, dyeing scarlet, and | am so 
good a proficient in half an hour, that J can 


jduring my life.” 
jused in modern gardening being thus easily 
learned, they are peculiarly difficult and cal- 
iculated to disgust, rather than attract the in- 
jterest of proprietors, and hence their attention 





jother channels, and the gardever consequently 
\deprived of their hearty support, because he 


ly injudicious, as it must prove inju-}| 


idrink with any tinker in his own language}, 
But so far from the terms}! 





(Fesavanyv, 


jis to bury itself in technicalities, and to place 
its pride in particular short cuts and mysteries 
‘known only to adepts; to surprise and aston- 
lish by results, but conceal processes. The 
icharacter of science is thedirect contrary. It 
delights to lay itself open to inquiry; and is 
‘not satisfied with its conclusions, till it can 
make the road to them broad and beaten: and 
jin its applications it preserves the same char- 
jacter; its whole aim being to strip away eH 
technica] mystery, to illuminate every dark re- 
cess, and to gain freeaccess to all processes, with 
a view to improve them on rational principles. 
It would seem that a union of two qualities 
almost opposite to each other--a going forth of 
the thoughts in two directions, and a sudden 
transfer of ideas from a remote station in one, 
to an equally distant one in the other—is ?e- 
quired to start the first idea of applying ect- 
ence. 

The absurd fancies termed theories, also, 
which have been recently propagated, by whieh 
lit is maintained that a flower is a bundle of 
jabortive leaves; that a flower with its stalk is 
a stunted branch; and that an apple, a straw- 
|berry, a peach, or any other fruit, is a bundle 
\of metamorphosed leaves—and similar nonsenee, 
must, if adopted by gardeners, make them be 
considered by their employers as little better 
than lunatics. The .Vatural System, as it is 
called, I have shown, in the ALPHABET or Bota- 
ny, to be ip many particulars of the same fan- 
ciful school. Sir John Herschel, speaking of 
such theories as the .Vatural System, and the 
above mentioned Abortions, Stuntings, and 
Metamorphoses, justly says, “ We are struck 
;with their loose and careless consideratiun of 
mature, their grossly illogical deductions of 
‘principles of sweeping generality from few and 
iill-observed facts, in some cases, and their 
reckless assumption of abstract principles, hav- 
ing no foundation, but in their own fancies, in 
others; mere forms of words with nothing cor- 
res-onding to them in nature, from which, as 
from mathematical axioms, they imagine all 
ithe laws of nature deduced.” 

The remedy forall this is common sense 
and plain homespun English, that requires no 
‘printed accent (another piece of useless pedant- 
ry,) todirect the pronunciation. The ignorant 
compilers of books, or the pedantic admirers of 
hard words, may, if they please, call this and 
all plainness, superficial; but being founded 
on the immoveable rock of rational science and 
inductive philosophy, it is beyond their shafts, 
and will endure when their flimsy nothings-- 
their sounding words and their tinkling theo- 
ries—have, with their works, utterly perished 
and not left a wreck behind. : 








[We are of opinion that common sense re- 
quires every person, in conversing with others, 
to use words that are understood by them. We 
disagree with the author in his sweeping de- 
nunciation against foreign words, that are in- 
troduced to avoid cireumlocution. ] 


THE WORD GARDENING. 





jtalks unintelligibly, and therefore not vonta-| 


his judgment, but never to venture upon sta-||giously. 


“The arts.” says Sir John Herschel, “can-| 


The chief difference between “ Gardening” 
and Farming appears to exist in extent. The 
surface tilled being more extended, and the cro 


might be right, but the reasons had many} not he perfected tll their whole processes are! produced being often more coarse or hardy in 
chances of being wrong. If practical writers| laid open, and their language simplified and} farming, the operations require less minutencss 


on gardening had always kept to this shrewd 
advice, they would have fallen into fewer er-! 


rors; and, perhaps, we should not have farther||the knowledge be merely accumulated experi-||ney laid out. 
. . . * * : “o * ty i. ° 
hed to complain of the numerous glaring con-)jence, the art is empirical ; but if it be experi-|/refined and minute processes are frequently in- 


tradictions in the crude and indigested compi-| 
lations of those who know too little of the 
subject to enable them either to perceive, or to 
explain, conflicting opinions. (See Baxter’s Li- 
brary of Agriculture, 2d ed. p. 393, &c.. where 
I have pointed outa glaring instance.) 

It is related of Lord Bacon, whom [ have 
quoted above, that having made a great collec- 
tion of books, on gardening and rural affairs, 
but finding them destitute of the information 
he wished for, he had them all, without re-| 
serving one, piled up in his court-yard and set 


Art is the ap- 
If} 


‘rendered universally intelligible. 
plication of knowledge to a practical end. 


ence reasoned upon and brought under genera! | 
principles, it assumes a higher character, and 
becomes a scientific art. In the progress of 
mankind from barbarism to civilized life, the 
jarts necessarily precede science. Applications 
late: the arts continue’ slowly pro- 
gressive, but their realm remains separated 
‘from that of science by a wide gulf, which car 
only be passed by a powerful spring. They 
iform their own language. and their own con- 
jventions, which nohe but artists can under. 
istand. The whole tendency of empirical art 


eome 





and refinement, which, indeed, would seldom 
yield the farmer an adequate return for the mo- 
Whereas in gardening, the most 


dispensable, in proportion to the delicacy of the 
plants which are reared. Gardening, then, ie a 
sort of retined farming upon a limited scale. 
By “ Scientific’ Gardening, I mean the rear- 
|'ng of garden plants of every kind, useful and 
‘ornamental—kitchen vegetables, roots, fruits, 
ind flowers, according to principles capable of 
|heing demonstrated by experiment or inference. 
| What may, on the other hand, be called routine 
| sardening, is founded not upon such principles, 
yut upon vague and uncertain experience. '-A 
routine gardener, for example, who had seefi.a 
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- animals must moreover have a peculiar sort 
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termed Garden Chemistry, thereby 





particular mixture of soils of great use in York- 
shire, would, on coming to Middlesex, expect 
similar effects from the same mixture, without 
taking into account the difference of the origi- 
nal suil of the two gardens in Yorkshire and 
Middlesex, which he treated in the same man- 
ner. In precisely the same way does a quack 
doctor prescribe his infallible nostrum to every 


petient, without taking into account differences} 


of constitution, or differences in the causes 
ing disorders which may be similar in 
ce. 
ut before a scientific gardener from York- 
shire would venture upon any operation on 
coming to Middlesex, he would examine both the 
surface soil and the under soil, first by the eye 
and the >. and then by scientific tests, in 
order to find out its excellences and defects, 
mechanical and chemical. Me would in this 
way discover which mixture of soil, or what 
sort of manure, was required—a very different 
thing from proceeding upon hap-hazard expe. 
rience 


Nobody, I think, would be so fool-hardy as to 
question the high value of experience; but 
mere experience without the aid of science, ! 
mean experience without accurate investigation 
of causes and effects, and without sound rea- 
soning from observed facts, is just as apt to 
mislead as it is to direct aright, and often, I be- 
lieve, much more so. Science again without 
experience will equally mislead, though I be- 
lieve no gardener ever gave up his experience 
to Sir H. Davy’s science without experience in 
the memorable instance of rotten dung. ‘“ As 
soon,” says this distinguished chemist, “ as 
dung begins to decompose, it throws off its vo- 
latile parts, which are the most valuable and 
most efficient. Dung which has fermented, so 
as to become a mere soft cohesive mass, has 
generally lost from one-third to one-half of its 
most useful constituent elements, and that it 
may exert its full action upon the plant and 
lose none of its nutritive powers, it should evi- 
dently be applied much soener, and long before 
decomposition has arrived ut its ultimate re- 
sult.”” Now this is in direct opposition to expe- 
rience, and recent discovery has shown it to be 
equally opposite to science. Consequently ex- 

rience and science ought to be made mutual 
tests to try the accuracy of opinions. (See our 
articles on Humin and on Manuring.) 

The value of scientific knowledge in garden- 
ing being thus indisputable, it will be impor- 
tant tu render it easily attainable, by putting the 
facts upon which it rests in as plain a manner, 
and in as short a space asIcan. For this pur- 
— it will be most advantageous to consider— 

rst, what it is that nourishes garden crops, that 
is, the food which garden plants require ; and 


then, upon what scientific principle this food 
can be best supplied by the gardener in his daily 
operations. He might, indeed, as well think of 


rearing rabbits or canary birds as of raising 

rden crops without food. My subject accord- 
ingly has two grand divisions,—the Food of 
Plants, and the Philosophical Principles of Gar- 
den Operations for the Management of this 
Food. 

FOOD OF GARDEN PLANTS. 

It is obvious tha: a cabbage, a pine apple, or 
a primrose, can no more live without a due sup- 
ply of food, than a rabbit or a canary bird ; but 


of food: the rabbit, greens and oats; and the 
canary, rape, millet, or other small seeds ; while 
in the case of plants, which are fixed to a spot 
and cannot travel about to select their food, 
such differences, when they do exist, are not 
often of practical importance, the food of all 
plante being nearly, so far as it is known, very 
similar in kind. 

The principal difference in most garden plants 
com with others is their greater delicacy ; 
and hence, so far as practice is concerned, their 
feod must require, if [ may use the term, more 
delicate and refined cooking und management 
This will appear as we proceed, in the several 
branches into which it will be advantageous to 





a detail of the chemical elements which enter 
into the food of garden plants. 
GARDEN CHEMISTRY. 

Passing over, for the present, the food on 
which young plants are nourished at their first 
germinating from seed, which is as different, 
as we shall afterwards see, from what they re- 
quire when more advanced, as the milk diet of 
our infancy is from beef and bread,—let us con. 
sider the food requisite for plants after they have 
exhausted the milky pulp contained in the seed 
lobes and seed leaves. 

After young animals are weaned, they are 
nourished upon either. vegetable or animal sub- 
stances, or a mixture of both, together with 
water for drink ; that is, as a solvent to dissolve 
the more solid matters. ‘These have to undergo 
the process of digestion in the stomach, where 
the heat is uniformly ninety-eight degrees, and 
the mixture of the various substances is effect- 
ed by the motion of the stomach, which is sim- 
ilar to that of an earth-worm, (Peristaltic.) On 
the pulpy mass, (Chyme,) thus produced in the 
stomach, passingjon wards into the bile-gut, (Du- 
odenum, ) it is mixed with a portion of bile, which 
separates it into two portions,—one useless, 
(Feces, or excrementa,) that passes off through 
the bowels, and another useful, (Chyle,) which 
is taken up by the mouths of innumerable 
small tubes (Lacteals) that open on the inner 
surface of the intestines, and after all the small 
ltubes unite into a single large one, (‘Thoracie 
iduct,) they discharge this useful portion into 
blood. Such, in brief, are the first processes 
|by which animals are nourished with food. 
\(This will be fully detailed in the Alphabet or 
|Physiology.) 
lants, on the other hand, having no stomach, 
llike animals, for the digestion of food, and not 
‘being capable of travelling from the spot where 
they are planted, (except very partially by ex- 
tending their roots,) must depend altogether on 
|what they can meet with there. 

We find, accordingly, in the surface earth, or 
soil where the roots of plants are, that processes 
are always going on very similar to digestion 
in the animal stomach ; I mean, that portions 
jof animal and vegetable substances in the soil 
jare dissolved (I might in one sense say digested) 
jand mixed with the water and air diffused 
ithrough the soil. 

| In this int of view, the whole of the soil 
where a plant is rooted, may be considered as 
\similar to the mass produced in the animal 
eee rs by the first process of digestion, and 
consisting of two portions, one useful and the 
other useless. The soil would thence appear 
to perform an office, similar to that of the ani- 
jmal stomach, in preparing the food of plants,— 
Ithe process, independent of other circumstan- 
|ces, going on more slowly from deficiency of 
i|heat in the soil, which, in this climate at least, is, 
on an average, far below ninety-eight degrees, 
which is the heat of the animal stomach. 

| The only thing in the soil that appears simi- 
jlar to the motions of the bowels of animals, by 
| which the digested food is brought to the mouths 
lof the little tubes, to be forwarded to the blood, 
jis the motion (Percolation) of the water, or 
moisture, in which the useful portion of the veg- 
‘etable and animal substances are dissolved : a 
‘motion quite indispensable, as we shall after- 
jwards see. This water then being diffused 
ithrough the soil, a portion of it must offer itself 
|to the tips of the root fibres, or rootlets, where 
jare mouths (Stomata) or suckers (Spongelets, 
lor Spongivla) somewhat similar to those on the 
inner surface of the animal intestines. 

It being of the first importance to ascertain 
of what materials the useful portion of the sub- 
stances thus dissolved in water consist, many 
experiments have}been made for that purpose ; 
but the great difficulty of the subject has caused 
much diversity of opinion among those who 
have engaged in the inquiry. As it would, I 
think, be unprofitable if not injurious to distract 
the beginner with conflicting views here, which 
he can examine at leisure in larger works, I 








and most generally adopted. (Various opinions 
of the highest authorities are briefly given i 
the Alphabet of Botany.) ‘ “ 


Upon trying, by means of chemical tests, the 
materials taken up by plants from the soil,.they 
are found to consist of water, with which are 
mixed carbonic acid gas, and azote or ni . 
slong with a few other princi coun 
small proportions, which it may be well to ex- 
amine separately. 

Water.—From experiments made by Var 
Helmont and Boyle, who reared plants in earth 
previously dried in an oven, and by Du Hamel} 
and Bonnet, who reared others upon 
and moss supplied only with water, it was con. 
cluded that water alone is the food of plants ; 
though the inference is faulty, in consequence 
of overlooking what might be contained in the 
water beiore it was used, and also what it might 
sing Sag yg from the at as well 
as from the earth or the s . That w 
indeed, is not all the food pA a was Semed 
by the plants so treated not remaining healthy ; 
and it is well known, that though hyacinths 
and other bulbs will flower in glasses contain- 
ing nothing but water, yet they never in such 
cases form seed ; and if thus kept for a few 
months, they will infallibly die, as other plants 
do when placed in calcined or roasted sand, and 
watered with distilled water. The hyacinths 
in glasses, moreover, are not found to thrive 
unless the water is frequently changed, indica- 
ting, that it is not the water alone, but some- 
thing in the water which has become exhausted, 
or at least deteriorated, by the slimy matter 
thrown out by the roots. 

The materials which water holds or may hold 
dissolved are therefore important to be ascer- 
tained, and this may be partially known by co- 
lor, taste, or smell, but more correctly by chem- 
ical tests. It is only, however, requisite for 
gardening purposes to discover the materials 
which may prove useful or hurtful, and these 
for the most part are but few in number. 

Among the substances useful to vegetation, 
dissolved in the water of soils, may be geckoned 
atmospheric air, carbenic acid gas, hydrogen 
gas, humic acid, and a small portion of the salts 
of lime and potass. 

Among the things hurtful are most of the 
acids, the salts of magnesia and iron, and me- 
tallic substances in general. 

It is also important to bear in mind, that the 
purest water is not a simple substance, but 
composed, as discovered by Cavendish,.of eight 
parts oxygen gas, and one part hydrogen gas, 
or two volumes of hydrogen and one of oxygen, 
the correctness of which analysis is guevell by 
exploding or burning these proportions of the 
two gases together, when the result is pure 
water. Plants seem to have the power of de- 
composing the water which enters into their 
system from the earth or the air; that is, of 
separating it into its component parts, oxygen 
and hydrogen. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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LeaisLaTiveE Aip TO AGRICULTURE.—Gov. 
Marcy, in his recent Message to the Legislature 
of this State, thus speaks of the agricultural 


interest : 


The subjects connected with the business pursuits of our cen- 
stituents, nextclaim our notice. Among these, agriculiurestande 
first in the order of nature, as well as inthe rank of importance. 
[t cont: ibutes so essentially te wealth, that the early writers en 
political economy regarded it as the only source of wealth. It 
furnishes the means of human subsistcuce. and supplies most of 
the materials for manufactures, aud the chiefarticles for com- 
merce. When the labor of the farmer is bountifully rewarded, 
allother kinds of industry partuke of its success; whatevér, 
therefore, is done by the goverment forthe agricultural inter 

est, redounds to the benent of every other. There ia no occupe 

tion Which is so diversified In is objects, and requires such va- 
tious knowledge to conduct it skilfully, as that of agriculture.— 
Chis knowledge results from experiments in all climates, sobis, 
ind seasons, and is conscquently io Le derived from different 
countries Itreccives large contributions from the mechanic 
arta, and from the sciences of botany, chemistry and natural 
philosophy. The patronage of the government can scarcely De 











divide our subject, beginning with what may be 


shall confine myself to what is least disputed 





directed to a more usetul object than furnishing the means of 











on this subject, and of spreading it an.ong| 
posed of p | far 


collecting information 
the agricultural population. A board . 
mers and men of scientific acquirements, would possess grea’ 
facilities for concentrating this varieus and scattered informa- 
tion’; and the best incans of disseminating it among the people 
would be afforded by a public institution, under the direction of 
such a board, where agriculture should be taught asa science, 
and practically illustrated as an art. The general interest felt 
* fer this branch of industry will recommend it to your favor: 
and its intimate connection with the permanent prosperity of 
the «tate will make you desirous of contributing to its advance 
ment. 








Tae Weatuer tn Janvary.—On the first 
day of this month, several persons were plough- 

_ ing on New-York Island. With the exception 
. of a few days of steady and pretty severe cold, 
the weather has been comparatively mild, but 
‘rainy. Snow, not to exceed the depth of an 
. inch, has fallen twice. On the last day of the 
month, the day was much like the most mild 
and beautiful that occur in March. In the 
southern states the weather has been unusual- 


' ly cold. 





AerRicuLTuRAL Farr 1n New-York—on the 
second Thursday of April. Those who have live 
stock for sale, or who make agricultural im- 
plements, should immediately begin to make 
preparations for the exhibition. 





RensskLacR County AGRICULTURAL Soct- 
geTy.—At an agricultural convention, held in 
Troy, on the 14th ult. an agricultural society 


for the county of Rensselaer was formed, and 


the following officers appointed: 

Edmond C. Genet, President ; Moses War- 
ren, Ist Vice-President; Martin Springer, 2d 
ditto; Smith Germond, 3d ditto; Bethel Ma- 
ther, 4th ditto; Philip Viele, Corresponding 
Secretary ; David C. Norton, Recording ditto ; 
Alexander Walsh, Treasurer. Henry Vanden- 
burgh, H. D. Grove, and John I. Viele, together 
with the officers of the society, constitute the 

_ Executive Committee. 





Cotumpia Country AGricutturaL So- 
cizty.—At a fair at Hudson on the 6th ult. 
a premium was awarded to Mr, Baine, of Kin. 
derhook, for a crop of oats, having raised 750 
bushels from ten acres of Jand, on which there 
were 19 bushels sown. 

Mr. Saunders, of Clermont, gave notice of| 
being a competitor for the premium on corn. 
The committee appointed to examine the state. 
ment of Mr. S., finding that he had not thrash. 
ed the corn at one time, and measured it per 
the half bushel, decided that according to the 
rules of the society the premium could not 
be awarded to him. But as he had shelled it 
in portions at two different times, and kept a 
particular account of the produce of each shell- 
ing, the committee advised that Mr. Saunders 
be presented with a premium equal in value 
to that offered on corn, which was according- 
ly done, when Mr. S. returned the same to 
the society for its benefit. 

Mr. S. had raised three hundred and sixteen 
bushels twenty-five quarts, from four acres of 
land, or seventy-nine bushels six quarts to the 
acre. He submitted to the society the follow- 
ing statement of the method he pursued in 
cultivating the crop : 

The ground on which the above crop was 
raised is a sand loam in excellent heart, with 
a rich clover sod, two years from seeding, 
turned over in the early part of May last; 
and with a view to mellow the surface, once 
harrowed over before planting. ‘The corn 


was planted about 20th May, and as near as 
the furrows could be calculated accurately, 
; as made with a corn plough, planted about 2 
* feet 8 inches apart each way, placing 4 ker- 








of three stalks, which is a desirable number, 
although four were left, if their appearance 
was healthy. The land was again harrowed 
when the blade became about 6 inches 
long, if extended—in a few days, thereafter, 
say ten, the corn-plough was passed through 
in one direction, and the whole well hoed; 
and again, when the blades became 18 or 20 
inches long, the plough was passed through 
twice in the contrary direction, which was 
the last operation until the stalks were topped, 
and that not done before they were nearly 
ripe, that the grain might derive full benefit 
of sustenance from them. 

I am confident in the opinion that, while 
the blades are small, say until 18 or 20 inches 
long, corn land cannot be too much stirred, 
las it subdues all vegetable matters that sub- 
istract from the nutriment that should apply 
ito the growing stalks, and properly mellow 
‘the soil to be penetrated by the tender roots of 
ithe plant in search of food. But after the 
{plant has attained the height of 2 feet or more, 
| conceive any operation on the soil (except 
lupon the surface, by a corn cultivator, or 
‘simple hoeing,) injudicious ; for the plants 
having extended their roots in greater num- 
|ber, must be injured by any process of 
jploughing, by the same purity of reason as 
jthe growing tree is destroyed where its roots 
|have been disturbed. 
| The observation of your applicant upon 
\this mode of cultivation was, that his corn- 
ifield kept remarkably free from weeds, or 
jany vegetable substance that might injure the 
yield. ‘The expense beyond the most ordina- 
iry mode of cultivation did not exceed that of 
‘harrowing, as, until the middle of September 








‘last, I did not indulge the idea of entering for 
ipremium. Had it been so intended in spring, 
| should have tested the experiment on J. 
|Buel’s plan, by drills, selecting from the three 
modes proposed by him, the two-drill system, 
jas most applicable to my land. ‘The method 
jin relation to the corn-crop above detailed is 
that generally pursued by me; of its propri- 
lety | am induced to think well, as upon 35 
lacres of land, I am full in the belief J have 
lraised this season 1,700 bushels of corn, and 
\so little defective, that an ordinary farmer 
jwould have cribbed it without sorting, and 
|indulged the idea, that ifa severe drought had 
jnot injured the plants on this upland field ata 
jcritical time, my produce would have been 
|much increased. Joun Sanvers, Jun. 
Clermont, January 4, 1834. 

| To the Agricultural Committee of Columbia County Agri- 

cultural Society. 





Manvar Lazor Scuoois.—The combination 
of manuai labor with study, as a means of econ-| 
omy and health, is gaining attention constantly. 
|A number of institutions already existing, are 
|beginning to adopt it, as a part of their regular 
‘course of diseipline—the only mode in our view 
of making a fair experiment. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania advises the 
jadoption of this system in seminaries for 
|teachers, proposed in his message, and the 
|Seminary at Andover (Mass.) has made provi- 
sion for the labor of its students. The interest 
in other states at the North is manifested by 
the numerous applications for places at these 
schools, and the frequent inquiries of parents. 

But we are most gratified to see the system 
embraced with so deep interest at the South. 
In the report of the Manual Labor School of 
the Georgia Presbyterian Education Society, it 
is stated that the experiment there made fur- 
nishes satisfactory evidence that in that climate 
also, and with southern constitutions, labor pro- 
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The message of the Governor of Georgia 
presents it in the same view, and advises its in- 
troduction into the school system of that state. 
—[Annals of Education.} 





Tue Party Newsrarers.—Thus speaks the 
President of the Fredericksburg (Va.) Agricul- 
tural Society : 

** Another proof that the spirit of agricultaral 
improvements is now exerting a much greater 
influence among us than at any former time, 
is, that even our miserable party newspapers 
—which have been for years past engaged in 
searcely any thing but destroying, so far as 
t ssibly could, the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of our country—will now eftenrepub- 
lish articles on husbandry. Experiments and in- 

uiries from agricultural newspapers not un- 
iboquently present themselves in the columns 
of these profligate journals, to relieve the un- 
utterable disgust which every honest and hon- 
orable man feels at such a shameless and per- 
nicious prostitution of the American press as 
is now the prevalent practice—nay, 1 might 
say, the governing taste of the present times.” 





Kyow.epce anv Crime.—lIt is quite a gene- 
ral impression among certain portions of the 
community, that the diffusion of knowledge is 
the summum bonum, the ne plus ultra of all 
that is required to promote the welfare of man- 
kind: The benevolence of such men will not 
bear the light derived from statistical facts. 
On this subject we make an extract from the 
Annals of Education, in noticing an article in 
the Quarterly Journal of Education : 


‘Instruction by itself is an instrument of 
which either a good or bad use may be made. 
{It is to moral education, so much rezlected in 
these times, that we must direct the skill, the 
attention, and the capacity, of every one who 
devotes himself to instruction.’ 

The Editor concedes that the cultivation of 
the intellect will ‘form some habits of order 
and industry.’ But it is added— it is at least 
insufficient.’ We use his own italics. He la- 
ments the ‘total want or insufficiency’ of 
schools for moral cultivation; ‘ the almost 
total absence of those exercises which are pro- 
per to form’ the moral feelings, and habits, and 
the exclusive attention to the understanding. 
He remarks: ‘The great thing which educa- 
tion neglects is the formation of character and 
morals.’ He shows from the statistics of France, 
that ignorance does not produce a greater 
amount of crime, than misdirected knowledge 
—that something more than mere intellectual 
light must be given, to subdue the passions and 
govern the appetites, which civilization. often 
renders more imperious in their demands. He 
quotes the remark of Seneca: ‘ Since learned 
men have abounded, good men are scarce.’ He 
adds, that ‘in the present day,’ ‘it appears 
that the formation of morals was never less at- 
tended to than since we have been so zealously 
occupied in the diffusion of knowledge.’ 

We would again express our gratification at 
this noble stand against the knowledge-mania 
of the day, and we thank the editor for his 
efforts ‘to fix the basis of a good system of in- 
struction, by putting moral education before all 
other kinds of education.’ Let knowledge be 
diffused! Let the intellect be cultivated to 
the greatest extent; but let not the heart be 
neglected, or we may still be but * archangels 
fallen. . 





Sournern Grasses.—Among the grasses 
which have recently been introduced ‘into the 
husbandry of the southern states, is the Leersia 
Orizoides, a perennial indigenous plant, grow- 
ing on low swampy ground. N. Herbemont, 
Esq., in a communication.in the Southern Ag- 











‘nels in each hill, so as to insure the erowth 





motes study as well as health. 


riculturist, says that Mr. Richard Sondley has 
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for two years past sent several hundred bales 
of hay of this grass to the Columbia, S. C., 
market. 


Cinpers.—I think (says a writer in the Farm- 
ers’ Register,) I once added much strength to 
the constitution of a soil, naturally weak, by 
spreading on it a vast bank of cinders from an 
old smith’s shop. 








Borts anp Worms 1n Horses.—A writer in 
the New-England Farmer, who had a valuable 
breeding mare suffering from worms, says, in 
referring to an article on this subject credited 
to the New-York Farmer : 

“On receiving your paper of the 11th, the 
day after its publication, and when I was on the 
eve of departing on a journey of some hundred 
miles, I ordered the first part of this prescrip- 
tion made use of, viz. a pint of good molasses 
was intimately blended with 5 or 6 quarts of 
blood-warm water and given the animal, which 
she drank with great avidity; and in an hour 
it was followed with 5 pints hominy. With 
the prescription, after the words in the 6th line 
‘without medicine,’ I confess I did not know 
the meaning of the author sufficiently well to 
proceed, and made no further application, ex- 
cept directions to repeat the dose once or twice 
during my absence. This remedy has appa- 
parently benefitted the good animal, but not re- 
moved the cause of complaint. 

“Your kind attention tothe above request 
will much oblige your friend, 

“ Essex Norru.” 

To the request of the Editor of the N. E. 
Farmer, we regret that we can give no more 
satisfactory answer than the following : 

The only directions we find ‘in our last 
volume on this subject, are “the adminis- 
tering of a quart of fresh brine.” ‘It is the 
ealt that kills the botts, and this salt should be 
sceured out by some physic.” “ When a horse 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


they are thrust into the ground to a depth suit- 
able to the crop which is to be put in by them, 
and holes thus formed, into which the seeds, 
sets, or plants, are put by the hand. 





We give the above engraving of a dibble act- 
ing by the foot as already described; a@ repre. 
sents the depository for the seed, &c.; the dis- 
charge valve is shown at b, the opening and 
shutting of the hopner being by a double lever, 
g, Testing against the heel above, e; the dibble- 
iron and guide is shown at ¢ f.” 





Curmate oF Micuican.—The following is an 
extract from a correspondence in the New. 
York American : 

Sauine, (Washtenaw Co., M.T.) Dec. 7. 
I have just spent an hour with Mr. Risden, 
the Surveyor of a great partof Michigan, at 
whose public house I am now staying, in talk- 
ing over the district with which he is familiar, 
and I shall avail myself of the information thus 
acquired, in filling up hereafter my notes upon 
the country. ‘The conversation turning upon 
the healthfulness of Michigan, there was not 
one out of several residents present, who did 
not allow the existence of bilious fevers, and 
fever and ague in every part of the country ; 
but they spoke of passing through these dis- 
eases as merely a slight process of acclimating, 
which in the general health of the country, 
was hardly to be considered. They asserted 
too, what J have before heard stated by more 
than one physician in the Territory, that Mi- 
chigan is exempt from many of the diseases 





begins to suffer from the botts, he should be 
immediately bled in the neck, and the blood 
poured down his throat. It should be caught) 
in bottles, and kept from coagulating by placing! 
the bottles in warm water. In five minutes 
the horse will obtain reliet.” “Take a pint of| 
milk, sweeten it with honey, molasses or su- 
gar, and give it to the horse. After about an| 
hour, give him one pint of beef or pork brine, 
or salt dissolved in cold water, and repeat after 
three hours. ‘Three hours after, give him a 
brisk purge of aloes, and if no fever, give a 
quarter of a pound of iron rust daily in his food! 
for ten or twelve days. ‘The brine will certain.) 
ly destroy the botts and worms, as far as it! 
comes in contact with them; and the iron rust) 
will prevent their return speedily. When the! 
stomach is in good order, and the digestion ac-| 
tive and sound, theré is little danger for botts| 
and worms.” 





Dissix.—It is very probable that increased 
attention will be given in this country to plant- 
ing and sowing in rows. We give the accom- 
panying engraving from the British Cyclo- 
peedia. 

“ This is an agricultural implement employ- 
ed in making holes in the ground for setting 
grains, plants, and other sorts of crops in, 
which are planted in rows. Their form, and 
the materials of which they are made, differs 
according to the nature of the crop which is to 
be put in or planted out by them ; but for grain 
they are mostly shod with iron. In some cases 





land of marshes, near both of which the settlers 


\lof, by the way in which he chooses a site for 


most fatal to human life at the East. Con- 
sumption, for instance, which a reference to 
the bills of mortality, will show, destroys as 
many in New York, take year and year to- 
gether for several in succession, as does the 
a fever in New Orleans, is here unknown. 
Not only, I am told, do no cases originate here, 
but many persons from New York are pretend- 
ed to have been cured of the complaint by 
coming to reside in Michigan. ‘The most un- 
healthy points are in the vicinity of milldams, 


take particular pains to “locate.” The first 
for the convenience of grinding and sawing, 
and near the last for the rich grass they afford 
with only the trouble of mowing. Health, in- 
deed, is the last thing a settler seems to think 


his house. In a country so abounding with 
lakes and streams of the purest water, and 
filled with fish, that you may passa dozen in a 
ride of as many miles, you but seldom tind a 
house on their banks; while the purchaser of 
a new possession neglects alike the tempting 
looking oak opening, and erects his dwelling 
in the thick forest, provided only a road or trail 
passes within three feet of his door. A trail, 
by the way, I must tell you, is an Indian foot- 
path, that has been travelled perhaps for cen- 
turies, and bears here the samé relation to an 
ordinary road, that a turnpike does to a Rail- 
road in your State. He chooses, in short, the 
most fertile spot on his acres, in order to have 
a garden immediately around his house, which 
he places plump upon the road, in order to 
have it “more sociable-like, and see folks 
passing.” His garden grows from almost 
nothing. The first year the hog pen and cow 
yard occupy the place designed for its com- 
mencemeat. They are moved further from 
the house the second year, and a few cabbages 
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their temporary situation upon it. They move 
again on the second year, and the gansen, 
which can now boast of a few currant bushes 
and a peach tree, expands over the place they 
have ceased to occupy. And now our settler 
having built a fine barn, and “ got things snug 
about him,” — to like the look of the 
woods again, which he has so industriously 
swept from every spot that can be seen from 
his door. He shoulders his pickaxe : he goes 
out into the woods, and selecting two of the 
straightest maple saplings he can find, “the 
are at once disinterred, their heads — 0 
to make these tall awkward things look civil- 
ized, and the pair of poles thrust into the 
ground within two feet of his door, are white- 
washed and called trees. , 


Dexter, Washtenaw Co., Dec. 12. 

I have been here two or three days; but se.eccu- 
pied in riding about looking ‘at the country, that I 
have not till now attempted to finish this letter.. Far 
different is the appearance of the cottages here from 
those described above, as the common residence of 
new settlers. They build almost altogether in the 
oak openings ; and as the country is now undulating, 
I have seen some cabins very prettily situated in 
clumps of oaks, a gun shot from the rvad, with fields 
of young wheat extending in every direction around 
them. The soil, when first turned up, is a kind of 
yellow gravel, very unpromising in its appearance ; 
but it rapidly undergoes a chemical change, becom- 
ing almost black in fields of two years’ cultivation, 
and improving every season without the aid of a 
particle of manure. I have now got among. the 
rolling land, in a region full of lakes and oak open- 
ings, of which hitherto I had only a taste. I need 
hardly say how much more grateful such a country 
is to my eye, than the level thickly timbered lands 
about Detreit and Monroe. 





Epucation 1n New Granapa.—The la- 
test accounts from New Granada afford us 
still further satisfaction. Vice-president Mos- 
quera, during a visit to Popayan, his residence, 
devoted himself to the promotion of education 
with such zeal and success, that he had estab- 
lished a schoo] society, called ‘La Sociedad 
de Educacion Elemental Primaria de Popayan,’ 
of the leading citizens ; and under their care 
a Lancasterian school-house was already 
nearly completed at the close of October, 
twenty-four yards long, to accommodate 200 
boys; and preparations were making to pro- 
vide another of the same description for girls, 
under the direction of a Committee of Ladies, 
acting under the Society. ‘The principle of 
gratuitous popular co-operation, for this impor- 
tant object, has therefore been at length com. 
menced in South America. May its effects 
be equal to those it has produced and may pro- 
duce in the United States. 

M. Mosquera has presented nearly $1,100 
worth of books, slates, cards and other appa- 
ratus, to the Society, and has opened a school 
for the preparation of teachers, containing one 
master, two general monitors, several class 
monitors, and twenty-two children. Assoon 
as all these parts of his plan are in successful 
operation, he will bend his efforts to the -for- 
mation of a high school, to fit youth for the 
University ; and possessing great sway. over 
the people, by his noble, and intelligent, and 
philanthropic character, as well as his talents 
and commanding eloquence, (having been 
called the first oratorof Colombia,) we cannot 
but anticipate success. He has alfeady. done 
much for the schools in the country near, Pe- 
payan ; and has been invited to a rural:ban- 


quet, as a mark of respect and affection. -, 


The constitution of the Elementary Society 


of Popayan has been scut to some of the gene 


tlemen who have been honored with the ap- 
pointment of Corresponding Secretaries and 
Fellows of that Association.—[Annals of 














they have likewise a sort of step for setting the 
foet upon, in using them. w 


hen employed, 


occupy the place which they have enriched by 





Education. ] 
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Extovracement or Acricuttore 1n Vir-| 
orvra.— We are pleased to see such senti-) 
ments as the following expressed in Virgi-| 
nia. Let our uuprincipled party politicians: 
here listen to the dirge of all their fame— 
here read the stamp of infamy placed by 
poste rity on their memories. 

“That the Legislature of Virginia,” says 
a writer in the Farmers’ Register, “has the! 
right to encourage agriculture by laws, I do, 
not for one moment doubt, and it is not diffi-| 
cult to make it appear. The great object: 
of all laws is to advance the real interests of 
the people, and the real interests of the peo-| 
ple consist in the advancement of all those} 
arte and sciences which tend to their comfort,| 
and of all sciences there is none of more im-! 
portance than agriculture. It is the science 
of sciences, the mighty Ajax which upholds: 
and supports all. Has the Legislature the 

ight to endow a university, where the pro-| 
fessions of law and medicine are taught?) 
This right is admitted; but upon whom, 
y, does this knowledge thus acquired act ? 
the agriculturist, who must actually sup-, 
those who practice these professions. 
And amongst whom does the teacher find 
employment? The agriculturists. The hus-| 
bandman supports him. And shall we pass) 
laws for the purpose of giving the teacher | 
knowledge, while the taught are left neglect-| 
ed? Shall we favor the supported, while the | 
interests of the @upporter are neglected? But 
I may be told that the legislature cannot en- 
courage agriculture by laws. Here we are’ 
prepared to meet the objection with facts. I) 
have heard this argument advanced in the le-| 
gislature, and successfully answered. But 
we are now speaking of the power. And 
is not the power necessary to pass laws on 
the subject of agriculture, admitted every! 
winter in the legislature? Does it require: 
more moral or physical power to cut a ditch) 
than to make a tobacco barn or clear a new) 
ground? And has not the legislature the 
same right to encourage the means of in- 
creasing the quantity of agricultural pro- 


| 


NEW-YORK FARMER. AND 


enterprize, and industry. Liberal disburse. 





|scious that by so doing he would increase his 
ability to make good roads and canals? Now 
change this one man inte a community of 
farmers, and divide this state amongst them ; 
and have not this community of farmers, by 
their united power and wisdom, the right and 
power to pass laws for the improvement of| 
their common country ? Certainly they have ; 
but can the legislature do any thing for the 
improvement of agriculture, by the enact- 
ment of judicious laws? That it can could 
be proved by a reference to principle. But 
here we have abundance of facts. And I 
would just turn the eye of the reader to all of 
the New-England states, and to New-York 
and Ohio. In these states their legislative 
halls frequently assume the character almost 
of agricultural societies. And while they 
provide for the security of the peace, and 
the faithful administration of the laws, they 
pass enactments for the encouragement of| 
agriculture, well knowing that vice and idle- 
ness will flee apace from the smiles of hon- 
est and untiring industry. Their laws tend 
to prevent sickness in the body politic, not 
to play the quack on a dying patient. Exa- 
mine their codes and see their laws, and then 
turn to their country and see their internal 
prosperity, and say whether the legislature 
can do any thing to promote agriculture. 
Are you jealous of oppression! Ask them 
if they feel their laws for the encouragement 
of agriculture to be oppressive, and they will 
tell you, that they owe all their prosperity to 
these judicious laws. But, asks one, what 
kind of laws do you want? In the first place, 
as the mind must be worked before the soil, 
we want the legislature to encourage agri- 
cultural societies. ‘The legislature of New- 
York has incorporated a state agricultural 
society, and Ohio, during the last session of 
her legislature, passed laws for the encour- 
agement of county agricultural societies. 
No community is better adapted to the form. 
ation of county societies, connected in one 
grand state agricultural society, than Virgi- 
nia. Let this subject be once brought up 
before the legislature, and the sorts of en- 








ducts, and the judicious application of labor 
in farming, that it has to provide means of | 
conveyance, or improve the facilities of con- 
veyance. Nay, is it not a contradiction in 
terms, and contrary to the true principles of | 
political economy, to pass laws for the pur-|| 
of cutting canals and making roads, | 
while nothing is done to improve the agricul. | 
ture of the very country for which these 
canals and roads are provided! [| know that 
improvement in conveyance will improve 
agriculture. But we must recollect, that the)| 
very means for making the conveyance 
must come from the country for which it is 








couragement to be given by the legislature 
will suggest themselves. Let us by legisla- 
tive enactments encourage societies, and 
other judicious laws will follow in the wake. 
And let the first principle of these laws be 
voluntary, and not restrictive or compulsory. 
Let their tendency be to throw open the 
doors of knowledge, inviting entrance, while 
at the same time we are not driven. Let 
them be such, that those men who prate so 
loud of liberty, will have nothing to fear: 
leaving each one perfectly at liberty, either 
to improve his own lands, and raise his own 
bacon, or buy from Kentucky. 


of De Witt Clinton? 


provided, and we must increase our means | “TI cannot conclude this article better than 
before we can expect the conveyance. Then |by giving a quotation from a work by De 
as the object and effects are the same, the | Witt Clinton, Esq. on New-York. Speaking 
legislature has an equal right to provide for)of the encouragement of agriculture by the 
both: the same right to encourage agricul. |legislature, he uses the following striking lan- 
ture that it has to make roads for the farmer |guage : ‘Why do we refer to the reign of| 
to carry his produce to market. ithe Antonines, when they guided the fortunes 

“ But let us reduce the idea to its first|/0f the Roman empire, and to that of Henry 
principle, and illustrate it by a simple com- IV., and Louis XIV., of France, as glorious 
parison. To which subject does the indivi-|PeTiods im the annals of mankind ? Not for 
dual farmer at home pay most attention ;||the fields that were contested or the trium- 
to the improvement of his fields or the ma- iphal columns that were raised, but for the 
king of roads and waggons? The answer ‘cultivation of those arts and sciences that 
is obvious. Then suppose for a moment, |produce refinement, that multiply the bles. 


that all Virginia belonged to one man, would |S!"g3, the comforts, and the charms of civi- 





advantages ! 
in the last equal. Our climate is ome 
Our products various and rich, combining 
the productions of the north and south. Our 
soil so fertile, that, like a strong man in self- 
defence, it has risen up against the knives 
of its murderers, and in spite of a apirit of 
impoverishing devastation, presents its native 
energies as the means of restoration. 
if the same hand which was raised to strike 
the blow will now come up to its aid, what 
may we not expect? 


ments on the part of government are a é 
to produce these iA. Agriculture is the 
grand source of national wealth ; and there 
is no science that makes a greater return for 
patronage. Our board of eg hold. 
ing @ supervision over more than fifty county 
assuciations, which combine the talents, 
wealth, and respectability of the state, fur. 
nishes an evidence of what may be done. 
And what is to give a great epoch to the 
history of Virginia? Is it that from her bo. 
som some of our greatest and best men have 
sprung? Beotia can boast as much. Is it 
that she first agitates the army 
tion, and rants early about politics, president- 
making, and putting down? Is it that Hen- 
ry, or Randolph, or Jefferson, or Washing- 
ton, are the sons of Virginia? Is it that her 
sons have genius? ‘The boast of glorious 
ancestry is an empty boast, and, I may add, 
disreputable where we have not inherited 
their wisdom. The history of Henry, Ran- 
dolph, Jefferson, &c. wiil not be the history 
of Virginia. But the light which their lives 
will shed forth in time to come, will but make 
the darkness of our history, as a state, more 
visible to posterity, and point out the radical 
defects in our system of legislation and the 
empty qualifications of our legislators. The 
laurels gathered by the display of eloquence, 
and mere acuteness of mind, where no ef. 
fects are produced, are constantly wpe \ 
while talents applied to useful purposes, call. 
ing forth the energy of a people to the ac- 
complishment of great plans of internal im- 
provement, tell to the latest posterity, and 
eugrave the names of such men, not merely 
on the tablets of fame, but on every moun- 
tain and plain in their country. ho is 
there who would not be proud of the fame 

The farmer as he 
turns over the productive sod, and gives bread 
to his prattling infants, thanks tieaven that 
he ever lived. ‘The boatman as he hastens 
on te market ladened with wealth, recalle 
his name. The distant forests, by the ma- 
gic of his powers, brought, as it were, to the 


immediate neighborhood of market, resounds 


with his praise. The sailor, far out on the 


ocean, with swelling sails, and a rich cargo, 
destined for a foreign market, thinks of Clin- 
ton. 
the other, and from one kingdom td another, 
he is called great. 

but for what he did. 


From one corner of this republic to 
For what he said? No; 


‘Improvement in agriculture is to give an 


epoch to the character of our state—to its 
history. 
this subject and the people in their legislative 
capacity take it up, we cannot do much. Are 


But until strict attention is paid to 


we inferior to New-York in local and moral 
In the first we are superior; 


And 


‘ There is evidently a great change effected 


in Virginia on the subject of agriculture and 
general internal improvement. gy feos 
are combining to hasten results, 


ere i 





he hot consider it his first duty to improve 
his poor lands, and would he not feel con.| 


lization, that reveal the powers and faculties 
lof a state, in every department of genius, 


in many places increased attention te agri. 


(Pepavany, | 
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‘Natural Philosophers, 1504 75 


cultural societies. New societies have been 
formed, and old ones, which were long ne- 
glected have been revived, and professional 
young men, of first rate abilities, have in 
many parts o1 our state come out the friends 
of internal improvements, and become prac- 
tical and experimental agriculturists. And, 
may I add, your excellent publication is evi- 
dently deepening the impression, and arous- 
ing the sleeping energies. And if our le- 
gislature will take up this subjeet, we may 
expect great results. What may we not ex- 
pect with our present advantages. ‘Human 
strength is never known until tested. The 
com of national power is. proved when 
the hour of trial arrives.’ When Virginia 
awakens, it will be with the strength of a gi- 
ant, and when her powers are brought fully 
into play, and a spirit of improvement is 
fully diffused amongst her people, then, and 
not till then, will she take her stand, the first 
in this confederacy—the key-stone of the 
arch binding all together—the rock upon 
which shall be reared the strong hold for li- 
berty, happiness, and independence.” 





Lonerviry.—Since it is so positively taught 
in the Bible, that true religion is “ profitable to 
the life that now is,” it is rather surprising 
that they whose business is to explain and en- 
force revealed truth, have not been more dili- 
gent in collecting facts to make the truth of| 
the above quotation more convincing. If it 
were made the duty of clergymen to keep the 
records of deaths in the bounds of their con- 
gregations, and of their pursuits, principles, 
and practices, much important information 
would be brought to light. It is said that 
farming is the primeval and most natural em- 
ployment; and if so, farmers ought to be distin- 
guished for longevity. And since they are a 
lagge portion of the civilized nations, it is very 
important to ascertain the facts relative to the 
comparative length of their lives. 

Mr. Madden gives tables of longevity of 
twenty eminent men, in each of the principal 
literary pursuits. 

Aggregate. Average. 


Moral Philosophers, 1417 70 


= Ee ry 1412 70 
Authors on Law and Ju- 
risprudence, ; 1994 69 
Medica! Authors, 1368 68 
A on Revealed Re- } 1350 67 
on, 
Phi ists, 1328 6¢ 
pee Com = 1284 64 
ovelists an iscella- : 
neous Authors, ; 1257 625 
Deenaiats, ‘ned 1249 62 
on Natural Reli- 
gion, (Deists,) $246 os 
Poets, 1144 57 


In remarking on the above, the Editor of the 
Annals of Education says: 

In. regard to the elect of different pursuits, it 
is oaeibing fact, that the mere triflers in lite- 
rature have suffered mote from its labors than 
ita. greatest benefactors. It appears that Phi- 

have been most temarkable for longe- 

ity, and Poets the most short-lived among 
authors. Astronomers seem to have exeeeded 
- —_ Natural Philosophers in the duration 


Again from Mr. Madden: 

Inu the Time’s Telescope for 1833, there is a 
het of all the eminent Astronomers, 
Thales to those of the last century ; and out 


lof fiction are usually put into their 


from ||the field and every fowl of the air was brought 
to Adam; ‘and he gave names to all cattle, 


AMERIUAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


age of sixty: five had lived to between ninety 
and 8 hundred ; eighteen between eighty and 
ninety ; twenty-five between seventy and 
eighty ; seventeen between sixty and seventy ; 
ten between ey and sixty ; five between forty 
and fifty ; and four between thirty and forty. 
In no other pursuit does the biography of men 
of genius exhibit a longevity at all to be com- 
pared to this. No other science, indeed, tends 
so powerfully to raise the mind above those tri- 
vial vexations, and petty miseries of life, which 
make the great amount of human evil. 

We reeur again to the interesting remarks 
of the Editor of the Annals: 

Authors on Revealed Religion, and Philo- 
logists, occupy the middle point of the scale. 
Mr. Madden remarks, that those pursuits in 
which the imagination is largely exerted are 
least favorable to longevity. While this is 
unquestionably true, we are not inclined to 
ascribe it chiefly to this cause. So far as our 
own experience, or our knowledge of physiolo- 
gy, can guide us, that occupation is most er- 
hausting which produces most sensation, either 
nervous or intellectual. In conducting the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, we found the 
mimic exhibition of feeling, and the excitement 
it produced, incomparably more exhausting 
than any amount of intellectual labor in ex- 
amining or explaining mere science, provided 
there was nothing to call forth personal anxi- 
ety or apprehension; and we could ascribe to 
no other cause the peculiarly prostrating in- 
fluence of this occupation. An eminent musi- 
cian, in feeble health, informed us, that too 
much use of a piano often exhausted him by 
the nervous excitement it produced ; the har- 
monica or musical glasses must be used with 
great care on this account. 

Qn this ground, the wide difference in the 
duration of life between Natural Philosophers 
and Poets; between Moral Philosophers and 
Dramatists; Jurists and Novelists; Painters 
and Musicians, is easily explained. Could the 
fictions which rouse every feeling of the read- 
er, and have produced every degree of nervous 
convulsion, from the mere sob to the hysteric 
or the fainting fit, have been created without 
agitating every nerve of the author, and ex- 
citing him sometimes even to phrenzy? Could 
they ewe been imagined, pee man with- 
out a corresponding inroad upon the constitu- 
tion? 

We cannot pass by the obvious bearing of 
this fact upon the reading of the =m, | Works 

ands as 
the means of amusement, or at least, they are 
suffered to be thus employed. But if these re- 
marks be just, they require the full energies of 
the mind; for surely, the work which, from 
its very nature, shortens the life of its author, 
by the excitement it produces, can scarcely re- 
lax the mind of the reader, who is capable of 
being deeply interested in it, and of reading 
every scene, and feeling every emotion. Indeed, 
we well recollect that the stolen hours which 
we passed jn this gratification were far more 
exhausting than those which we spent in the! 
hard study of the school; and we have never 
succeeded in making it a relaration from se- 
vere thought, unless when the story was so fa- 
miliar that it had lost its keenest interest, or 
when it could draw off the mind, for a time, 
from intense pain. 





Tue First Scnoor.—It is remarkable that 
the first school was a manual labor school. The 
first pupils were ‘ put into the garden—to dress 
it, and to keep it.’ Let it be remembered too, 
that it was ae organized, when it was in- 
tended to be a scene of perfect enjoyment; and 
labor was appointed, of course, as a means of 
happiness. 

he lesson im this school was given 
upon objects and their names. Every beast of 


















of the field.’ How many of the pupils of our 
modern schools finish theit edecetion? and 
even go to their graves, without having at- 
tained the knowledge imparted in this first les- 
son; and are compelled to employ but one, or 
at most a very few names, for ‘the fowls of 
the air,’ whose beautiful plumage or varied 
songs cal] forth their admiration. Such were 
the arrangements recorded by Moses, for phy- 
sical and intellectual education. But in ail the 
wonders of creation that surrounded the first 
man, there was nothing to call forth the feel- 
ings, except to their Author; nothing to deve- 
lope the human heart ; nothing to complete the 
moral education. He might have lived in Pa- 
radise forever, and still have been only an in- 
tellectual being, with the nobler half of his na- 
ture to a great extent unawakened, uncultiva- 
ted, and perishing for want of exercise, and 
so far made in vain. ‘It is not good, there- 
fore,’ said his Creator, ‘that the man should 
be alone.’ ‘I will make an help meet for him,’ 
was the next decision; and infinite Wisdom 
determined that his companion, to be ‘meet,’ 
must be of a different mould of mind as well 
as of body. That this was not merely for the 
purpose of continuing the race, is evident from 
the fact, that the same wise Educator, in al- 
most every school which has been organized 
directly by his own hand, has sent both sexes 
together. 

t would have been easy for Almighty pow- 

y 





er to have made one family of males and anc- 
ther of females, and thus to have formed those 
separate schools which modern wisdom has 
considered so necessary, and avoided those 
dangers which human prudence deems so great. 
But he has ordered otherwise: and the resulte 
are in accordance with our expectations, from 
the plans of Divine Wisdom. The evils ap- 
prehended have always existed in the greatest 
degree, where the sexes were most widely and 
carefully separated. The youth who avoid 
female society are notoriously the most disso- 
lute, The navy and the camp present a mass 
of corruption rarely found in mixed communi- 
ties; and the monastery and the convent have 
produced and developed crimes, which are 
scarcely ever heard of in a family. The voice 
of experience, if it be listened to, will be found 
to have responded to the first declaration of 
the Creator, ‘It is not good for man to be. 
alone.’ 


Husx Marrresses.—By preparing . corn 
husks, as directed at page 27, they may be 
made in the following manner, as directed in 
the Genesee Farmer : 
Prepare a layer of husk of the size you want 
ros mattress, and then lay on a_layer of cotter 
atting of the ordinary thickness ; then another 
thin layer of husks ; then another of eotton ; 
and so on, till you get your mattress of the de- 
sired thickness. Stitch the whole together, and 
cover with your ticking in the usual manner. 
Mattresses made in this way are full as goed 
as the best curled hair beds, and I defy the ele. 
sest observer to tell the difference by sleepin 
upon them. I have used one during the last 
summer, made in this way, and ean attest to 
their great excellence, as well as economy. 








Horse KILLED By Tosacco.—A gentleman 
of this city had a horse that recently cost him 

$300. The animal was unwell, having more 

thirst than usual, and unable to make @ free 
passage of the bowels. A strong dose of to. 

bacco juice was administered, and in six hours 
after, the horge died. 


wen ag om New eee in 1833.— 
ole number of pounds i including 
serapings, 18,692,945, estimated value, $825,- 
383 31; inspector’s fees, ans S 
$4,304 65. The inspector adds, th 
not know of any 
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and te every fow] of the air, and to every beast 


would have a tendency to improve the ¢ 
or increase the quantity. ona Wafers 
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TeAcuer’y AumAnac ror Fesrvary.— 
Still bound. in icy chains at the north, there 
is little to observe upon the earth but 
the phenomena of cold and freezing. In 
your cellars you may find occasion to show 
your children the sprouting vegetables, and 
that they do not grow green, without light. 
A féw mild days may produce some buds in 
the trees ; but like a child brought forward too 
early, or too fast, they will wither before 
they come to maturity. There is no change 
in animated nature, except that loss of life 
is visible abroad. 

Our southern brethren will welcome spring 
and its buds, and blossoms, and birds, and 
perhaps some of its fruits, before the close 
of the month. 

The heavens are still adorned with pecu- 
liar splendor ; and during the last half of the 
month ‘the moon will walk abroad in bright- 
ness.’ Venus is still the morning star ; and 
Jupiter will be visible early in the evening. 
Mars still sets so near the sun that it cannot 
probably be seen. 

Among the constellations, you may yet 
see, early in the evening, the six beautiful 
stars in Taurus, or the Bull’s head, in the 
form of a V; and the cluster of small stars 
not far from them, called the Pleiades, to 
which Job alludes. And not far from them 
is Orion—four large stars in a rhomboid, for 
his shoulders and knees, and three in a row 
for his belt. 

Af nine o’clock you will find near the me- 
ridian the six stars, three on each side of a 
rhomboid, with five others near them, of con- 
siderable brilliancy, which form Gemini, or 
the Twins. South of these, and in a line 
with the belt of Orion, are the three stars in 
the head of the dog, and Sirius, or the Dog 
Star, the brightest in the heavens. In Au. 
gust it rises with the sun, and is over our 
heads during the day. Hence the ancients 
called these days, dog days, supposing this 
star to produce the excessive heat. 

A celestial globe, or “ Burritt’s Geogra- 
phy of the Heavens,” will enable you to 
make the winter evenings’ walk a delight- 
ful source of amusement and instruction to 
your pupils. And if you will tell them but 
a little of the wonders of Astronomy, of the 
suns, and systems, and motion of the bright 
worlds above them, you may soon lead them 
te exclaim with an ancient observer: “ When 
I consider the heavens the work of thy fin- 
gers—the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained—what is man that thou art 
migdful of him!”—[Annals of Education. ] 


Larce Pics.—Mr. David Doty, residing 
a mile or two east of the village, slaughtered 
en the 23d of December a couple of pigs 
fourteen months old, which weighed as fol- 
lows: The largest one 611 pounds, the se. 
cond 578, making a total of 1189 pounds. 
‘These pigs were fed upon apples and milk, 
principally, through the latter part of sum- 
mer, and one or two of the first fall months. 
Since it was designed to fat them, they have 
been fed upon Indian meal. We believe 
these are the Jargest pigs of their growth 
ever raised in this.state. Beat this who 
can. We have no doubt but some old revo. 
lutionary grunter, who can count up years, 
may boast of greater weight, and we under- 
stand that Mollineux’s hog, which we guessed 
for on Christmas, weighed over 700 pounds, 
but. there is no telling how many grand. 
children he has left behind.—[{Hempstead 


(L. I.) Inquirer. 











MINT OF THE UNITHD BTATES. 
Philadelphia, 1st Jan., 1834. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit a Report on 
the general transactioas of the Mint during the 
last year. 

The coinage effected within that period, a- 
mounts to $3,765,710; comprising $978,550 
in gold coins, $2,759,000 in silver, $28,169 in 
copper, and consisting of 10,307,790 pieces of 
Coin, viz. 


Half Eagles, 193,630 ps, making $968,150 





Quarter Eagles 4,160 * “ 10,400 
Half Dollars 5,206,000 «“ “ 2,603,000 
Quarter do. 126,000 « a 39,000 
Dismes 485,000 ‘ “ 48,500 
Half Dismes 1,370,000 “ “ 68,500 
Cents 2,739,000 « = « 27,390 
Half Cents 154,000 “ a“ 770 

10,370,790 $3,765,710 


Of the amount of gold coined within the 
ast year, about $35,000 were derived from 

exico, South America, and the West Indies; 
$12,000 from Africa ; $868,000 from the Gold 
Region of the United States, and about $13,- 
000 from sources not ascertained. 

Of the amount of Gold of the United States, 
above mentioned , about $104,000 may be sta- 
ted to have been received from Virginia, $475,- 
000 from North Carolina, $660,000 from South 
Carolina, $216,000 from Georgia, and about 
$700 from Tennessee. 

The annexed statement exhibits the quanti- 
ty of gold received from the several districts 
of the United States which have thus far pro- 
duced it in sufficient quantities to be an object 
of regard, commencing with the year 1324. 
Previously to that period, gold had been re- 
ceived at the mint only from North Carolina, 
from which quarter it was first transmitted for 
coinage in 1804. During the interval, how- 
ever, from that date to 1823, inclusive, the a- 
verage amount had not exceeded $2,500. 
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In the report of Ist January, 1833, it was re- 
marked that the quantity-of gold of the United 
States brought to the mint in the year 1832, 
was regarded, according to estimates entitled 
to great respect, as not much exceeding one 
half the quantity produced from the mines 
within that year; nearly an equal amount, being 
supposed to have been exported uncoined, or 





eonsumed in the arts. Nothing has sinee oc- 





[Fesrvary, 





\curred to create a doubt of the correéthess of -. 
that conjecture. It is altogether probable, that 
the remark is equally true in regard to the last 
year, and that the amount of gold derived from 
the United States, within that period, has ex- 
ceeded one million and a half ofdollars. This 
sum, it is believed, is not less than about one 
fifth of the amount of gold produced within the 
same period, from all other sources, in Eur 
and America, estimated according to the best 
authorities. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 
Samuget Moors, 
Director of the Mint of the United States. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 





PunisHMentT 1N Scuoo.s.—In our young 
school days, we were, like most other boys, 
fond of relief from copy-hand and Dilworth, 
and sought in ‘cutting letters,’ drawing sloops 
and ships, and other objects on our slate. One 
day our teacher passing his ‘ rounds,’ caught us 
at our sport, and without any warning, inflicted 
punishment on our head with the end of a sharp 
handled knife. This teacher is now an exten- 
sive and respectable merchant in this city. 
Almost every day we meet him in the vicinity 
of Wall street, and whenever we see him, the 
shape and appearance of the knife are imnie- 
diately presented to our mind. It is more than 
twenty years since the occurrence. 

On the subject, we make an extract from the 
Encyclopedia Americana : 

Hauberle and Neuman relate, that John 
James Hauberle, the schoolmaster of a small 
Suabian town, during the 51 years and 7 months 
in which he performed the duties of his office, 
according to a moderate calculation, gave the 
youth entrusted to his charge, 911,517 blows 
|with a stick—24,010 strokes with a rod--20,+ 
i989 ferulings—136,715 blows with the hand— 
'10,235 slaps upon the chops—7905 boxes on the 
/ears—-1,115,800 raps on the head—and 12,763 
inotabenes with the Bible, Catechism, Psalm 
|Book, and Grammar ; 777 times he made boys 
|kneel upon peas, and 613 times upon a three 
jcornered piece of wood. He obliged 5001 scho- 
llars to wear the picture of an ass upon the 
ibreast, and 1707 to hold out the rod; not to 
‘mention the punishments which were inflicted 
\ea ae. Of the blows with a stick, 800,000 
,were for not learning Latin vocabularies, and 
of the. strokes with a rod, 7,600 were fcr not 
\learning passages of the Bible and hymns. 








Prorits or Farminc.—We have no doubt 
‘that the profits arising from judicious farm. 
jing are better than is generally supposed. ~ 
An intelligent young man of our acquaint. 
ance purchased himself a farm in the east. 
lern section in this county, four years ago, 
\for four thousand dollars... He paid twenty- 
‘one hundred down, and mortgaged for nine. 
‘teen hundred. He informed us a few days 
‘since, that he had now about paid off the 
mortgage. This has been effected by judi- 
cious farming. There are but few branch. 
ies of business which yield more than such 
|profits ; and none to be compared with farm. 
‘ing, when the certainty of the gains and the 
‘independence of the calling are considered. 
| [Poughkeepsie Telegraph. } 
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Butrer.—Two farmers from Delaware 
county brought their butter to this market 
last week, and disposed of it for over one hun- 
dred dollars each. The butter was the pro- 
duce of their own dairies. They would take 


nothing in exchange for it but specie, decla. 
ring that although they had entire confidence 








in safety fund bills, yet they liked the specie ~ 
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d|j Review of the Brighton Market, for 1833. 
‘| his butter to a grocer in this village for seve. ESTIMATED SALES. licable, in its ; Pepe 
at | sral years past.—[ Poughkeepsie Tel.] First Quarter—ending March 25. BGI, WES ater ane oe issu d ; 
ast 4658 Beef Cattle, $186,320 00 farming purposes, particularly to buildings 
~ Nove, Species or Street Pavement.— re Shen Foe tie sivas = and fences ; 
. _ A gentleman lately from St. Petersburgh de. 3265 Swine, - - . . 43876 95 On the Petrifyi of Wood, as icable to © 
his : ying ’ appl e 
scribes a new and ingenious mode of paving ———— $224,503 25 Timb Railroad , 
streets, successfully tried in that capital. In.||Second Quarter—ending June 24. wnne’ Sor Railroads, $e. By G. [From the 
me 6 lad of Wrought stones or Macadam’s gravel —_ ea — + “76 . American Railroad Journal and Advocate of 
(both of whieh are in use there) the Russians 4816 Sheep,. . . .”. 12,040 00 Internal Improvements. } ; 
- have employed ——— < wood, we pe es 3017 Swine, - - - - 13576 50 iain oo Some time since, in an eastern paper, there * 
° . bout t eras , ic 
t lenge "by eight “or nine ie ey ‘and are Third, Guster —ending oe had discovered method of asa pettify. ; 
eut into hexagons, which are closely joined and 805 Stores, late 16,100 00 ing wood, and so preserving it nearly, or quite 
fitted to each other. When seen from a win. 40950 Sheep,- . . . . 81,900 00 indestructible, by saturation with Hyprate or 
> dow in the second or third story, they present 4210 Swine, - - - . 10,595 00 Lime. If any o your correspondents can fur. * 
o sgsler aad beautifully svenaieted, strfece, Fourth Quarter—ending December'307 8293197 90 nich any information of the process; or any | 
™€ | The droskies, which, rom thelr heonneceeil| SH35 Boo Caaet rw 0 they might render an nape see Ber 
: 5 Mes as ' 00 ender an im nt service to 
ys, the smallness of their wheels, make an intole. 37308 Sheep,- - - . . 74,616 00 cause of bilirends, in biecationts which ire - 
th rable noise on the wrought stone pavement, 6916 Swine, - - - . 27,664 00 or admit the use of wood; and I would ct. 
, pass over the blocks of wood as uletly as if $937,480 00 fully suggest to any who may recollect such * 
~ they rolled on a carpet.—[Liverpool Albion. ] 49180 Beef Cattle” 91,390,997 00 ~o a the per rage Se to the 
3286 » = +. 65197 OO aulroad Journal wou ® gratification to at — 
us Exports oF Fiovur ayn Wueat FROM THE 90722 Sheep, - > + = 189,588 00 least one of its readers—pr obably to many.” j 
ted Unirep States.—The following is a statement 17408 Swine, - - - . 65,641 75 Sperone It is said that timber imbedded in lime, under ‘ 
arp _ of the quantity of flour and wheat exported a a mag ”|\certain circumstances, as, for instance, the ends 
m from the United States for the last twelve years, Beef Cattle, 37,767 33,982 40, BUT of beams saet aa mpg Asse of brick houses, - ’ 
“ commencing the Ist October, 1820, and ending Stores, '" 13685 15,4009 ecays sooner than in the open ai , 
ty. the 30th Rastensber, 1832 : Sheep, 1397 34,453 1038s ary rotten, &c. “ have heard it argued that 
: swine, y 871 14,697 this 1s owing to t rausticity, 
“d Bbls. Flour. rs Whee. a ‘{Bos, Dai. Adv.) quality of the lime 4 pew eg ded the « effoenn 
1821 - - 1,056,110 - . . 25,919 Pl. of Sse>eaa) as been a practice, in some cases, to leave a 
e- 16332. - 827,905 ... 15,812 2 ec o 2 x es 
— ware <a Bi 2. . SeEzE <5 . ad _ = the ends of the beams, large e 
€ ne . wet ; (Seese; Sr eaze 2 or te free circulation of air around them, and ; J 
1824 - - 996,792 . . . 29/313 2/ 28s BSiiiiPes z F free from contact with the lime used in the con. * 
- 1825 - . 813,906 - . - 17,960 Siwsei wei gi gigs: ° ||struction of the walls. Whether the facts ob. © 
j 1826 - . 857,820 . _ - 45,166 ~ S¥LSxNI ese vs & |/served in these cases fully justify the conclu. 4 3 
1627 - - 665,491 .. . 22,182 wel hone’ &ayomn’ | B 3 S, |/sion that time is always, or ever, injurious to > He 
1825 - - 300,909 . . . 8,906 ve Sf = |/the durability of the timber, I would not ven. ”” iH 
I 1629 - - 837,985 - . . 4,007 & -PESIRSGRSRS & | = | & [ture to assert, and it is not my purpose now to i 
8 aa - + gr ed tl Yel Pp —~ ml UMamn” Srna’ a % S $ |jinquire. I am willing to admit the conclusion, i 
., - - , Of ee * PE gg me oe —Weaamini—! 2! es Iihat it may be so in some cases; but I would 
e 1832 - - 894,919 - . . 983,304 bo *RESPEeP se Hs | @| © |S |leuggest the inqui hether i ici Ly 14 
>| SPF 2o8Rengss @ & sgest the inquiry whether its causticity may ee 
S —_—_—_— o mo © om mi Bl Fle. net be so completely destroyed by saturation 
“ Total, 10,708,894 . . . 687,008 Py crcrcrerorcrcrtes eS with water, and in this state whether wood may ~ ¢ 
Sas & » aE whethe may a 
. pa “tenets “os bd + SSs tt4445 ea .| 3 |/not be so far impregnated with it a8 to become | “ 
The ; f th ' ar 1833 (in round num 8/ Bs & S88eeegels = 5 we a” errr Oo Dates i -_ ‘f 
j > export o le ye - “] — i om structible iy 
bers,) 862,000 barrels, was distributed as fol- tx] min z zee T4435 8 8 @ A The notice mentioned at the introduction of this i 
lows: Sirs: ——E- § = DRS) = 3 |/article, ifit may be relied on as fact, answers the i 
To British North America - . — 136,000]| & SSSSSEERE ELE | 2] "| > |linquiry in the affirmative. Ofthe fact, however, * pi 
“ West Indies . “ 100,000]| S225 Bepepeu = | & g am ignorant, and therefore it is that I make i 
Other British Possessions . 26,000 2] ee Dosis Site veers ae 2 this “each oe an inquiry. My object is 
Great Britain . 4 P m 96,000] 2 | Smee ores a com zo | 2] x] & |[to excite others to further investi ations, and 
—— jj © | SPS 0S me OD bo bo =| 21] |lwith this end in view, I beg leave te state ‘sbme a 
i | ow g 
358,000 | Ee: o- =] |/facts of which I have been informed, which 4 
Brasile 4 . rl - 108,000 [ | - * - 5 om i3 : = Pa | 2 # | =" |jseem to me to prove sufficiently, that lime may, i 
France D e - 77,000 tn nerey:* faite =} = /jin some Situations, be made to contribute very at 
Danish West Indies (Deport) 51,000 | ae wewem onl = : nd leneentially to the durability of wood ; and, per. isi 
Memeo 22D atm | SLT EBSESESASE/ 8] *| * [ite ney mgpecaree rome important 
xi . - 1 ° ’ ae OAR eee cer 2! TE ’ es to which w n 4) 
Mexico Bw ot railroads are obviously liable. ’ 
297,000} 3 | Ses enwaks & a Some years ago, I was travelling on the sea- i 
Other ports in quantities under “| OO ———— ee coast of Maine, and put up for a night at the 
20,000 barrels, : - -  210,000)) ~ > house of an elderly gentleman, who had been 
wi woe oon all his days concerned in rs Sages: and 
a) eo ST oo ae : navigation, and appeared to be a sensible, 
865 ~ ~ ® shrewd observer. e had, that da > & hew 
oa; m= @ ms _ . >, 
7 vessel arrived from her first voyage | to--a pi 























New-Yorx Beer Marker ror 1833.—Owing 
to the indefinite manner of keeping the Live 
Stock Market of this city, we are able to give 
only the number of Beef Cattle. This embraces 
those sold at the Upper and Lower Bull’s Head, 
which includes comparatively all brought to this 
market. The greater number at Brighton is 
owing to the large number killed for salting. 
New-York is supplied with salt beef killed in 
the villages on the Hudson and in the Western 


foreign port, and among other eircumstances 
was told that she had not leaked adrop duing Ry 
the voyage. ‘This led me to remark that she Bt 
must have been exceedingly well built. He - pe 
replied that he thought the tightness of the # 
vessel was owing, in a measure, to the lime with i 
which she had been stuffed while building. He’ (" 
had been led to believe that lime was a better ia 
preservative of the timber of ships than salt, or 
any other substance heretofore used for that 
Purpose. While this vessel was 3 built, and 
before ceiling up the inside, he had the inter- 
stices of the timbers filled with new stone lime, 
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BEEF CATTLE. 1831. February 7, _ June 8, | pounded fine enough to be driven in between ii 

let Quarter, 5765—estimated at $40 each =< $230,600 4° below zero} 95° above ze.| 49.5 the timbers, and rammed in as Solid as wag CM 
fd“ 5980 . “ 239,200 | 1882. | January 27,{ June 25, possible in that state; the planking was then fy 
34 «(10850 “ “ 414,000 6° below zero} 88° above ze. 47 finished, and the lime left to slake and fill the it Sie 
4th “ 9100 a “5. "364,000 1833. January 17, July 21, remaining interstices. Hig theory was, that the’ it 
aan “ ee antl 4° above zero! 91° above ze.! 43.5 air, and the moisture of the wood, and porte? } iH 

Total, 31295. ¥ 91,247,800 (Genesee Parmer} little water, which might be expected to leak I if 
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into the best built vessel, would slake the lime 
vo that its expansion would fill every chink in 
the timbers, and penetrate the pores of the wood 
iteelf, sufficiently to prevent speedy decay ; but 
any effect in rendering the vessel more staunch 
he had not anticipated. He, however, con- 
cleded that the expansion of the lime, though, 
from its small quantity, not sufficient to injure 
the vessel by its mechanical force, yet had been 
sufficient, by the addition of the little water 
which had leaked in, to form a mass of mortar 
so solid as to prevent, at least in some degree, 
the further ingress of water from without. 
This, however, was a new idea, and the pre- 
sent experiment was not conclusive ; but as to 
its effect in preserving the timber, he had no 
doubt ; and he related several facts in his own 
knowledge in support of this opinion. 
@ As one instance, he stated that he had once 
owned a coasting vessel, built of the common 
timber of the coast of Maine, which, when nearly 
neW, was once bound from Thomaston to Bos- 
ton, with a cargo of lime, and on her passage 
went ashore somewere between Cape}Ann and 
Boston, and bilged. The lime slaked, burnt 
the deck and upper works, and, as might be 
expected, penetrated the timbers throughout. 
The v was unloaded, repaired, and lived, 
I think he said, thirty or forty years after 
this event; had undergone occasional re- 
irs since, but the principal part of the 
igi timber remained. hen, after that 
that time, examined, it was found that the ori- 
i timbers, which had been impregnated 
with the lime, were perfectly sound, while those 
which had been added since that time, were all, 
or nearly all, rotten. He adduced, also, the 
fact that vessels employed in carrying lime, ge- 
nerally, if not always, last longer than any 
others ; and said that he had resolved thereafter 
te saturate, as far as possible, all his vessels 
with lime, as the best method of preserving 
them from decay. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


additional evidence, if any: were necessary,| 
of the correctness of the theory of our es- 
teemed correspondent G., as published in) 
our last. As the preservation of timber used | 
for railroads is a matter of so much impor- 
ance, we would recommend that a_ tho- 
rough test should be made by some of our rail-; 
road companies, where their rails come in con-| 
tact with the earth. It might be used to great| 
advantage, we think, in the construction of 
railroads on the plan of Exisua Jounson, Esq., 
as adopted on the Buffalo and Black Rock rail- 
road—a description of which will be given in 
our next. This plan is, we think, peculiarly 
adapted to many parts of this country, especial- 
ly where timber is cheap, and where it is es- 
sential to accommodate the inhabitants of the 
country through which it passes, and who 
would be best accommodated by using their 
own teams upon the road—a measure which 
would render railroads a convenience to indi- 
viduals, and neighborhoods through which 
they pass, as well as profitable to the stock- 
holders; and atthe same time remove one of 
the greatest objections, in the minds of many, 
to ee eee , 

The plan of Mr. Jonnie, as explained to 
us, consists in two longitudinal sills of, or 
about, twelve inches diameter, with one side 
made flat, embedded in, and the worked side 
even with. the surface of the earth, which is 
made level between, and on the outside of, the 
sills ; upon which is to be placed a covering of| 
24 inch plank, 74 feet in length; and upon the 
plank, and over the centre of the sills, is to be 
laid a 4 inch scantling to receive the iron, 24 by 
; inch, which isto be secured by spikes pass- 
ing through the iron, scantling and plank into 
the sill beneath, thereby connecting and se- 
curing the whole by the same operation. 

This plan will undoubtedly find favor, if 
any mode can be devised, at small expense, to 











Another instance was that of a parcel of pine 
planks which had been used as a platform, on 
the on which to make lime mortar. 
This platform was laid by his grandfather, in a 
corner of the yard, and used more or less every 

ear for the purpose of a “mortar bed.” His 
hther need te in the same use; himself, 
the grandson, continued it for a time, as long as 
he had occasion ; after which, it lay some years 
unused, and overgrown with grass and weeds; 
at ay wanting the ground for another pur- 
pose, he had it torn up and removed, expecting 
te find the planks entirely rotten—but, to his 
surprize, found them sound, and, to use his 
forcible expression, ‘‘ as hard as a bull’s horn.” 
This was after they had lain in contact with the 
eurfaee of the ground, exposed to all the vicis- 
situdes of the atmosphere, I think he said, about 
sixty years! ‘ 

It. is,now near 15 years since I received these 
eceounts from the old gentleman, and I have 
never seen him since: my recollection, there- 
fore, may not be perfectly accurate in the de- 
tails of his statements, but of their substance | 

r When I saw the notice referred 

iw the beginning of this article, respecting 
ation of timber by means of hydrate 

“these facts at once recurred forcibly to 

and I was led to the inference that, 
cases mentioned, there had been so much 

t a& to destroy the caustic proper- 
-of the lime, convert it to a hydrate, and hold 
so yuuch ef it in solution, and in such a situa- 
tion, as that it might always be presented to the 
wood for its absorption, until it had become 
entirely saturated, and the wood thus effectually 
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some of your correspondents recollect, 

ish for publication in the Journal, 

as may confirm or correct this infer- 

pare out its legitimate pupeaqeonses 
x. 








(From the American Railroad Journal for Feb. 1-) || 
The ing evidence of the value of lime 


ition being applied to mechanical pu 


preserve the timber; and lime, we have good 
reason to believe, will be found to answer that 
purpose. Ifso, we may have railroads at small 
cost, and in many places where they are not 
now even anticipated. 

A plank covering, properly laid down, may 
be made water tight, so as to preserve the 
earth beneath always ina pry state, which will, 
of course, according to McAdam’s theory, ren- 
der it competent to sustain any burthen that 
ordinary business, either with animal or steam 
power, may bring upon it. 

To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : | 
Sin—I am induced to communicate a fact| 
corroborative of the opinion of your correspond- 
ent G., in the 3d number of the 3d volume of 
your Journal, that lime is a preserver of tim- 
ber. Some fifteen years ago a friend of mine 
removed a decayed mill trunk in order to re- 
lace it with a new one. The trunk had been 
aid under gruond, and when it was covered 
with earth, a few scattered lumps of lime were 
accidentally thrown upon it. On its removal, 











it was discovered that every part of the wood 
which was ia contact with lime was as per-| 
fectly sound as it was when it was first laid,| 
whilst every other part was more or less de-| 
eayed. Indeed, those parts exhibited a fresh-| 
ness and soundness which were truly remarka-| 


ble. XeEnornon. 


| 





Loxpon Farmers’ MaGazine.—We con.; 
tinue from page 12 our notices and extracts. 
from this work. 


Tue Teaset.-—Dutrochet says that heated! 
nitr’e acid, applied to any part of a plant for 
a short time, will supersede the necessity of a 
magnifying glass. The teasel, perhaps, af-' 
fords a solitary instance of a natural produc.| 

3 in| 
the state in which it is produced. The head; 
of the true teasel is composed of incorporated| 
flowers, each separated by a long, rigid, chaffy' 























oo Sw ve of timber ex to the 
ther, or embedded in the earth, is from an 
Baginees 


of great experience. Jt affords 


substance, the terminating point of whieh is! 





(Pusxtany; 


furnished with a fine hook. The use of the 
iteasel is to draw out the ends of the wood from 
the manufactured cloth, so as to bring a regu- 
lar nap or pile upon the surface, free from 
twistings and knottings, and to comb off the 
loose parts of the wool. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY .—{ From the Chinese.) 
Where spades y bright, and idle swords dull, 
Where jeils are empty, aad where barns are fall; 
Where church wiooe with frequent feet outworn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent, forlorn ; 

Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

A happy people, and well-governed state. 

Gait Nuts.—The common gall used ia 
making ink is produced in a singular way. 
It is produced by an insect in the young shoot 
of a species of oak tree growing in Asia Mi. 
nor. ‘The insect punctures the shoot with its 
spiral sting, and deposits its eggs in the wound. 
The shoot in the wounded place inflames, and 
a large tumor, the gall, is produced, and is 
said to attain its full size principally from the 
irritation which is kept by the progressive 
growth of the egg. 


VeceTasB_e Crysrats,—Sir David Brews. 
ter made the curious discovery that innume- 
rable crystals of silix, possessing distinctly the 
property of double refraction, form an essen- 
tial part of the silicious grasses, and that all 
the separate crystals have their axes arranged, 
not in parallel lines, but so as to form geo- 
metrical figures by the light which they de. 
polarize. This discovery points out a new 
relation between the laws which govern the 
crystalization of inanimate matter, and those 
which regulate the operations of vegetaole life. 


Rep Syow.—lIn the remote tracts of the 
Arctic regions, there is a singular feature de- 
scribed by travellers as red snow. For some 
time the redness was thought to be in the 
snow itself, but more accurate investigations 
have shown that the color is derived from the 
scattered myriads of minute plants, protoccus 
nivalis, a species of Algw, which penetrate to 
a great depth through the snow, and vegetate 
in the severest weather. 


THE FIRST MILD DAY OF MARCH. 
It is the first mild day of March ; 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The red-breast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 
bs . a blessing in eo : 
ich seems a sense O to yield 
To the bare trees, and moa oP ad 
And grass in the green field. 
» + (‘tis a wish of mine) 
‘ow that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your resign, 
Come forth and feel the sun. 
Edward will come with you, and R 
Put on with speed your woodland dreag, 
And bring no book ; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 
No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar : 
We, from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the yeer. 
Love, now a universal birth, 
° From heart to heart is i 
rom earth to man, from man tw earth, 
It is the hour of feeling. 
One moment fow may give us more 
Than fifty years of reasun, 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 
Some silent laws our hearts wil) make, 
Which they shall long obey : 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 
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To xeer a Cow anv Pie on an AcrE.— 
The following, though it is to be taken with 
limitation in some respects by an American, 
may suggest some useful hints : 


1. Never let the cow out of the cow-house. 
- 2. Carry her food and water to her. 

3. Do not keep one foot of land in pasture. 

4. Dig your land instead of ploughing it. 

5. Never throw away any ching that can be 
turned into manure. 

; 6. Keep your land well weeded, and collect a 
large dunghill. 

A small cow, which is best for a cottager, 
will eat from 70 to 80 Ibs. of good moist food, of 
the following kinds, in a day: lucerne (or 
clover), vetches, rape, and the leaves of yellow 
beet (or mange! wurzel), from the beginning of| 
spring to the end of autumn ; and the roots of 
mangel wurzel (or sugar beet), Swedish turs 
nips, potatoes, and straw, from the end of au- 
tumn till the beginning of spring. 

If the cow be curried once a day, it will in. 
crease the quantity of milk. 

To procure the above-mentioned crops, you 
must have plenty of manure, and this is the 
way to manage it: all the drains from the cow- 
shed, the privy, and the pig-stye, must go into 
the cess-pool, which should be water-tight and 
covered ; a cusk sunk at the mouth of the drain 
will answer the purpose ; every thing you can 
collect in the house should be thrown in, soap- 
suds, potato-water. dish-wash, &c. The fluid 
taken out with a scoop is excellent for watering 
the land, and it may also be used in this way : 
throw up some earth ina heap, and water it 
from time to time, and it will become very rich 
manure. The more solid manure should be 
kept in a pit, as it is taken from the cow-shed 
and pig-stye ; weeds and whatever you can col- 
lect should be added. But the sooner fresh 
manure is dug into the ground the further it 
will go. When the liquid is used for watering 
the ground, it should be applied when the sur- 
face is moist froffirain or dew. In England the 
saying is, a “large dunghill, a large crop ;” and 
in Scotland, “‘ the midden is the mither o’ the 
meal kist.” 

» Rushes, potato stalks, and weeds, before they 
seed, should be industriously collected for the 
cow’s litter. : 


Spinirvovus Liqvors tn Iretanp.—There 
are many whose patriotism burns with indig- 
nation at the sufferings of poor Ireland, and yet 
they would not lift a finger to redeem that 
country from the bondage detailed in the fol- 
lowing article from the Lancashire Herald : 


It appears, from parliamentary returns, that 
the average quantity of Whiskey, upon which 
excise duty was paid in Ireland, for each of the 
yerrs 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829, was ten mil- 
lions of gallons. ‘To which, if there be added 
one-sixth for. reduction of strength by retailers, 
and also about two millions five hundred thou- 
sand gallons made, but which did not pay duty, 
we shall have a total of upwards of fourteen 
millions of gallons, costing, at nine shillings 
per gallon by retail, six millions three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, «nd being equal to a 

early consumption of more than two gallons 
or every man, woman, and child, of her popu- 
lation.” 

For further information on this most inte- 
resting subject, the reader is requested to con- 
sult an “ An inquiry into the influence of the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors in producing 
crime, disease, and poverty in Ireland, &c.,” 
lately published by Milliken. This valuable 
work, which, we have been informed, is the 
result of many years’ careful observation and 
research, contains an immense mass of docu- 
mentary and other evidence, to prove how 

atly and how uniformly Ireland has suffered 
rom the increased consumption of spirituous 
liquors. 

Table 1.—Showing that the sums of Six Mil- 
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the people of Ireland pay annually for Whiskey, 
if expended as icllann, wants ane ' 


1. The population of Ireland, compu- 


ted at 8,000,000, with 24 yards of linen, 
each amounting to 20,000,000 yards, at 
|1s. 3d. per yard, £1,250,000 


2. Ten thousand men in each coun- 
ty in Ireland, with 34 yards of cordu- 
roy each, amounting to 1,120,000 yds. 
at ls. per yard, 56, 
3. Four thousand men in each coun- 
ty, with 3 yds. of kersey each, amount- 
ing to 384,000 yds., at Bs. 4d. per yard, 
4. Ten thousand men in each coun- 
ty, with 2} yards of broad-cloth, 
amounting to 720,000 yds., at 4s. p. yd. 144,000 
5. Four thousand men in each coun- 
ty, with one hat each, amounting to 
128,000 hats, at 5s. per hat, 32,000 
6. Three millions of women and 
children, with 1} yd. of check, amount- 
ing to 3,750,000 yards, at 10d. p. yard, 156,250 
7. One million of women and child- 
ren, with 6 yds. of stuff each, amount- 
ing to 6,000,000 yds., at 8d. per yard, 200,000 
8%. Three millions of women and 
children, with 6 yds. of printed calico 
each, amounting to 18,000,000 yards, 
at 8d. per yard, 

9. three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand women, with 2} yards of grey 
cloaking, amounting to 320,000 yards, 
at 2s. 8d. per yard, 

10. Four millions of men, women, 
and children, 2} yards of flannel each, 
amounting to 10,000,000 yards, at 1s. 
per yard, 

11. Four millions of men, women, 
and children, with one pair of shoes 
each, at 5s. per pair, 1, 
12. Four millions of men, women, 
and children, with one pair of stock- 
ings each, at Is. 3d. per pair, 

13. Ten thousand families m each 
county, with one pair blankets each, 
amounting to 320,000 pair, at 10s. 
per pair, 

14. Four hundred tons of oatmeal for 
each county, amounting to 12,800 tons, 
at £15 per ton, 

15. Three hundred tons wheat meal 
for each county, amounting to 9,600 
tons, at £18 per ton, 

16. ‘Two thousand pigs for each coun- 
ty, amounting to 64,000 pigs, at £2 
per pig, 

17. Two thousand sheep for each 
county, amounting to 64,000 sheep, at 
£1 5s. per sheep, 

18. Five hundred cows for each coun- 
ty, amounting to 16,000 cows, at £10 
per cow, 


44,800 


600,000 


96,000 


500,000 


600,000 


250,000 


160,000 


192,000 


172,000 


128,000 


80,000 


160,060 
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obtaining more favor amoug agriculturists, and 
when the greater convenience and increased 
cheapness of such an assistant on a farm are 
taken into consideration, the preference given 
it over the mills now in use will not be a mat- 
ter of wonder. A machine of four horse power 
will thrash about 60 bolls [240 bushels, we be- 
lieve,] in a day, supposing the crop to turn out 
moderately well, and the consumption of fuel 


000||for this work is at the utmost 8 loads of small 


coal, at 7d. each, amounting to 4s. 8d.; the 
driving, if very distant, may take a pair of 
horses one day, which call 4s. more ; the whole 
expenditure tor the power of the machine would 
thus amount to 8s. 8d., taking it under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. A mill of the same 
power (worked by two pair of horses) will only 
thrash 30 bolls, if the cattle are not overdriven, 
and as the keep of each pair cannot be reckoned 
at less than 4s. per day, there will thus be near- 
ly the Same expense for power, with only half 
the quantity of work. But this is not the whole 
advantage of steam, for it is well known among 
farmers, that the heavy incessant drag of the 
thrashing mill is most injurious to horses, and 
causes more wear and tear in their constitutions 
than any other portion of their labor. If the 
usual contrivance is employed to make them all 
draw equally, a horse of less stamina than the 
rest soon suffers by it ; and if they are allowed 
to pull, each in its own fixture, some of the 
spirited cattle do all the work, and are hurt by 
it. Nor is the convenience less in another 
point of view, for it often happens that a farmer 
finds it desirable to sell, when he can very ill 
spare his horses for thrashing, and is thus ob- 
liged either to lose the opportunity of making a 
good bargain, or to Ict some part of the work 
of a hurried season stand back to set the 
thrashing mill in motion. Farmers, wlio have 
had experience for some time of the steam 
engine, say that they could not, beforehand, 
have imagined the convenience it affords them ; 
on a farm of four pair of horses, an engine of 
the power we have mentioned enables the farm- 
er to do with three, and the remaining beasts, 
being no longer eT" asunder and exhausted 
by the heavy toil of the mill, are in better con. 
dition than before. Large machines, however, 
are no advantage, and we should think that any 
farmer in Fife would be sufficiently accommo- 
dated with one of four horse power. To thrash 
56 or 60 bolls is surely expedition enough for 
the most active farmer, and more can hardly be 
necessary ut anytime. The large engines re- 
quire a greater expenditure of coal to heat them 
and get up the steam, and as this is equally 
necessary, whether much or little work is to be 
done, a great deal of coal is lost on every occa- 
sion, where the quantity of stuffto be put through 
the mill is not considerable. The steam-engine 
of four horse power may cost about £100, or a 
little more, which is nearly £30 above the ordi- 





19. And pay one thousand laborers in 
each county, (reclaiming land, &c.) 
amounting to 32,000 laborers, at 6s. per 
week each, or £15 12s. per year, 

20. And support 1,000 aged and in- 
firm in each county, amounting to 
32,000, at 6d. per day, or £9 per year 


each, ,000 
21. And build fifty school-houses in 
each county, amounting to 1,600, at 
£100 each, 1€0,00€ 


22. And pay fifty schoolmasters at 
£50, and fifty schoolmistresses at £30 
er year, in each county, amounting to 
,200 teachers, at an average salary of 
£40 each, 128,000 
23. Leaving for other charitable pur- 
2,950 


poses, 
Total, £6,300,000 


Turasuina BY SteamM.—A perusal of the 
following article, from the Fifeshire Journal, 
may afford our readers a subject to introduce a 
train of thought on the destined introduction of 
steam machinery into agriculture. 








jions Three Hundred Thousand Pounds, which 


Steam thrashing machines are_ continually 





nary .oill; but for this increased outlay, the 
cheapness of er ecg * a complete and suffi- 
cient co nsation. he subject is one which 
deserves the attention of landlords as well as 
tenants, and it will, if we are not mistaken, lead 
to still greater changes and improvements. If 
steam-engines were once common about farms, 
their agency would often be found useful for 
purposes which at present are not thought of, 
and the possession of such a es, ops power, 
like a giant continually under his command, 
will enable the farmer to turn many things to 
advantage which are now neglected. 


Hyacrntns.—These plants are raised in 
much perfection in Holland. The soil re- 
commended is a light sand, with water two 
feet from the surface. Between Leyden dnd 
Haarlem there are more than one hundred 
acres of this flowering plant. 

ExrraorDiInARY VINDICTIVENESS OF A 
Horsr.—We have heard of instances some- 
thing like the following in this country—not 
so disastrous, however. ‘Those who are in 
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eer 
the practice of cruelly beating their horses] 
may learn what may happen. The disposi- 
tion of horses is often injured by boys and) 





those who have the care of them. 

In Stewart’s Waterford Despatch, we have 
the following aceount of the furious and re- 
vengeful conduct of a horse, which is almost 
without a parallel in the history of that ani- 
mal: Some time since, Mr. O’Shee, when 
out hunting, had occasion very severely to 
punish his horse, and on returning home, no 
sooner had Mr. O’Shee alighted from him, 
than the horse, with most extraordinary vin- 
dictiveness, more resembling the sagacity of 
an elephant than that of any other animal, 
rushed with distended jaws at Mr. O’Shee, 
and seized him by the head; fortunately, 
however, a strong hunting-cap saved him 
from more than a few slight bruises, and he 
escaped into a house close by. The enraged 
animal then turned his fury upon the whipper- 
in of Mr. O’Shee, who rushed up to save his 
master; he seized him in his teeth, broke his 
arm, dashed him upon the ground, and pawed 
and trampled him. _Not satisfied with having 
thus wreaked his vengeance upon the poor 
whipper-in, he then turned upon Thomas 
White, Esq., one of Mr. O’Shee’s friends, 
who had been hunting with him, and who, 
fortunately, had been well mounted, and had 
not as yet quitted his horse. Mr. W. set spurs 
to flank, and fled at top speed, pursued, to the 
astonishment ofthe beholders, by the enraged 
animal. Mr. White, being a very superior 
horseman, led an admirable steeple-chase 
across the country of upwards of two miles ; 
but finding his pursuer gain ground upon him, 
had barely time to save himself and horse in a 
farm-house, and secure the door. ‘I'he furious 
animal rushed full tilt against the door, anc 


made several attempts to break it open, but|! 


was at length secured. We understand that 
whenever Mr. O’Shee now enters the stable 
the animal becomes outrageous, and makes 
strenuous efforts to attack him. 

Horse Powrr-—The annual expense o1 


using horses in eulture and transport, in 
Great Britain, is supposed to be $140,000,000, 
a great part of which will be saved by substi- 
tuting steam. 

OrnamMeNTAL Currant Busues.—It would 
be well for florists in this vicinity to supply 
themselves, as undoubtedly they will, with the 
new variety of currants mentioned below : 

Among the great number of flowering 
shrubs introduced during the last three or 


ceoeeimeietaatental 


currant. The shrub is quite hardy, and grows; 
readily from cuttings. Though it has only 
been grown a few years in this country, one 
in the Earl of Rosslyn’s garden, at Dysart, is 
already eighteen feet in circumference, and 
six feet high, and bore last spring eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six clusters of flowers. The 
ribes sanguineum so closely resembles the 
black currant, that a nurseryman who obtain- 
ed some seeds, some years ago, without know. 
ing what they were, thought the plants, when 
they came up, were only common currants, 
and threw the greater part of them away. 
The shrub was brought from North America, 
and may now be had from any nurseryman. 
The ribes aureum is a yellow blossomed va. 
riety of currant, which was brought into 
England in the year 1815. There are two 
kinds of this variety, one bearing white and 
the other red fruit. Several other currants 
have handsome blossoms, but these are the 
most striking varieties. The ribes speciosum, 














four years into Great Britain, none, perhaps, 
exceed in beauty the different varieties of the 
currant family. ‘To those who are accustom.| 
ed only to the common currants and goose.| 
berries grown in our gardens, the idea of the 
blossom of the currant ever being beautiful] 
may seem preposterous, but these who have| 
seen the ribes sanguineum covered with flow-| 
ers, must allow very few hardy shrubs canl 
surpass it. This shrub, which, in its tanee! 
&c. very much resembles the common black| 
currant, has its blossoms of a most beautiful 
deep rich scarlet. They resemble in shape 





those of the common currant, but both the! 
spikes and the tubular flowers with which they! 
are covered are much larger, and, from their 
brilliant color, they have a most splendid ap. 
pearance. The fruit is indifferent ; it is large! 
and quite black, resembling, both in taste and 
appearance, a large bilberry rather than a 


‘which was first raised in Eagland in 1829, is 
an extremely showy plant, having the entire 
|habits of the gooseberry, but with beautiful 
flowers resembling those of the fuelesia. A 
‘specimen of this magnificent shrub, in the 
garden of A. B. Lambert, Esq., is now about 
five feet high, and it blossomed for the first 
time in May last, continuing in flower for 
more than six weeks. Its profusion of large 
crimson glittering blossoms, contrasted with 
its bright green glossy leaves, rendered it one 
of the most beautiful objects imaginable. It 
may be a useful hint to give to amateur gar- 
deners, to observe, that if the blossoms of all 
kinds of flowering plants are cut off the mo- 
ment the petals drop, without suffering them 
to form seed, the plants will be strengthened, 
jand will continue much longer in flower. 


| Transpcantine Wueat.—By transplant- 





‘ing wheat it is calculated one peck of seed will 
‘be sufficient for an acre. In good land the 
roots are planted from six to eight inches 
asunder, and in rows ten or twelve inches 
The crop was double that of ordinary 
Farmers who have wheat that is too 
would do well to draw some of the 
It wil' do no 


apart. 
ones. 
thick, 


roots, and -transplant them. 
injury to the remaining wheat to have some 
of the roots taken up, and the ground thus 


stirred a little. In trying the experiment, care 
should be taken to have it well done, and the 
expense and advantages properly estimated. 
Transplanting was recommended by Tull, 
but it has never been tried on a scale suffi- 
ciently extensive to induce farmers to follow 








suite. 

Gianpers iN Human Sunseers.—There 
is a case on record of a cook having had the 
glanders by cutting himself with a knife that 
had been used in skinning a glandered horse. 
The following extract exhibits a painful pic- 
ture : 

*« A new disease is opened to us,” said some 
of the medical officers of this hospital, after 








examining the body of one of Dr. Williams’ 
patients on Monday, February the 18th, in 
the dead-house. Drs. Williams, Elliotson, 
Roots, and Bright, and Mr. Travers and Mr. 
Youatt (London University), with several 
other professional gentlemen and a crowd of 
students, were present on the occasion. The 
corpse was that of a man who had been ad. 











(Fesrvary 





mitted ten days or a fortnight before, for we 
hardly know what, nor ceuld learn. The 
case progressed up to Thursday, 14th, when 
a symptom appeared which Dr. Williams sup- 
posed to be “ gout in the head.” The atten- 
tion of Dr. Elliotson was soon after called to 
the man, who, when seen by that gentleman, 
presented the following diseased characters. 
Several large phlyzaceous pustules appeared 
on the face and neck ; a profuse stinking dis- 
charge issued from each nostril; there was 
swelling and bright redness of the eyelids, so 
as to close the eyes, and gangrenous inflam- 
mation of the right temple and adjoining part 
of the nose ; soft fluctuating swellings, some 
red, some livid, some pinkish, arose in the 
upper and lower extremities, and one of great 
size was on the head. His age was 23, but 
he appeared to be 40. : 

«This man has glanders,” observed Dr. 
Elliotson, immediately ; ‘* have you ever been 
in a stable, my man?” « Yes, Sir, I have 
been in stables all my life.” « Have you had 
any thing to do with glandered horses?” « Oh, 
yes, Sir, master had a glandered horse two 
months ago.” ‘And did any of the snivel 
ever fall upon any part of your body?” 
“ Yes, Sir, | have had my hand covered with 
it.” The man then said, «Oh, then I’ve got 
the glanders, and shall die, but so happy, be- ~ 
cause | die through the horses, and | know 
what I’ve got.” ‘There was a scar on his 
right hand. He eventually became delirious, 
and was obliged at last to be strapped down ; 
and a short time before he died, kept calling 
out, during an hour or more, “ Stop that horse ! 
stop that horse !” 


Fast anp Stow Growine Timper.—So 
seldom are farmers in the habit of keeping re- 
cords of their transactions, that very much 
of our agricultural knowledge is founded on 
reasoning from insufficient data. It is gene- 
rally said that slow, growing timber is the 
most durable; but, from a number of expe- 
riments, W. Withers, Esq., says,—“< Fast 
growing timber is superior in quality to- that 
of slower growth ; by the constant application 
of manure to the roots of trees planted even in 
good soil, nearly double the quantity of timber 
may be obtained in the same period, while the 
strength, instead of being diminished, will be 
thereby increased.” 


BenerictaL ReEsutts From THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF MORE CaPriTraL InTO [RELAND. 
—The following statistical account of Ireland 
will be found interesting, as exemplifying the 
beneficial results that would ensue from the 
employment of capital in seconding the capa- 
bilities that nature has bountifully bestowed 
upon her in an agricultural point of view. The 
soil of Ireland contains above 12,000,000 
arable acres, exclusive of 5,000,000 that might 
be rendered arable. Now, supposing that of 
this quantity 3,000,000 of acres are annually 
devoted to potatoes, 3,000,000 to wheat, and 
6,000,000 to grass, oats, and barley, we shalt 
find that from this arable portion alone there 
might be raised the following quantities of food. 
3,000,000 of acres in wheat, at 2 qrs. per 
acre—6,000,000 qrs. ; 3,000,000 of acres of 
potatoes, at 50 bolls per acre—150,000,000 
bolls. _Now, 6,000,000 of quarters of wheat 
will maintain six millions of souls, and 15,000,-. 
000 bolls of potatoes will, at the very least, 








maintain 150,000,000 more, so that wheat 
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and potatocs, growing on these six millions ot 


acres alone, would maintain twenty-one mil 
lions of souls. 


convenience and luxuries of life ;_it is evident 
therefore, that there is ample room in the soi 


of Ireland to maintain at least three times its, 
present population in a state of affluence and 


comfort.—[ Liverpool Courier. ] 


ANECDOTE OF 
years ago at the Red Lion Inn, Hungerford 


“Coming into the inn yard,” says he, “ m 


. . } . . . 
chaise ran over and bruised the leg of my||vegetable is generally known in this coun- 


Newfoundland dog; and while we were ex. 
amining the injury, Rafe was evidently a 
concerned spectator, for, the minute the dog 
was tied up under the manger with my horse, 
Rafe not only visited him, but brought him 
bones, and attended on him with particular 
and repeated marks of kindness. | observed it 
to the ostler, who told me that the bird had been 
brought up with a dog, and that the affection 
between them was mutual, and all the neigh- 
borhood had been witnesses of their many re- 
ciprocal acts of kindness. Rafe’s poor dog 
after a while broke his leg, and during the 
long time he was confined, Rafe waited on) 
him constantly, carried him his provisions, and) 
scarcely ever left him alone. One night, by) 
accident, the stable door had been shut, and 
Rafe had been deprived ofthe company of his 
friend the whole night ; but the ostler found) 
in the morning the door so pecked away, that! 
had it not been opened, in another hour Rafe; 
would have made his own entrance. My! 
landlady confirmed this account, and men-| 
tioned other acts of kindness shown by this) 
bird to all dogs in general, but particularly to! 
maimed or wounded ones.” —{ Hancock’s Es-| 
say on Instinct. ]} 


Draw TiLes.—There are now, chiefly in| 
the neighborhood of Carlisle, 16 tile manufac. | 
tories, which produced last year 4,000,000 or) 
drain tiles, sufficient to fill upwards of 700) 
miles of drains—a distance equal to that from) 
Carlisle to London and back again, and hali| 
to Edinburgh into che bargain. 


This is supposing the waste) 
lands of the island to yield nothing, and six |amongst the steepest precipices. 
millions of the arable acres to be devoted to|\markable that, even upon seeing accidents 
the production of grass, oats, or barley, for the 


A Raven anv a Doc.— 
A curious anecdote of the Raven is related 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. He lived many 


| produced 570 bushels, without any dung. An 
half acre on the same land, with the usual 
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|| Jerusatem Arricnuokrs.—Although this 


| Sliine s : : : 
try, still it is questionable if a full and satis. 


We 





factory experiment was ever made. 
| make the following extract : 

| “I was determined to prove whether or 
jnot they could be cultivated to greater ad- 
vantage than the potatoe, as food for cattle. 
One sack was consumed by a young calf at 
hand ; it ate them with avidity, and improved 
on them. I took the other two sacks and 
planted them in the midst of a five acre 
piece of potatoes. I set them whole with- 
out cutting, measuring correctly an eighth 
part of an acre ; the produce was in propor- 
tion to 640 bushels per acre,—the potatoes 
327 bushels. ‘The following year, the me- 
morable one of 1826, I planted half an acre 
on a piece of thin gravel, old tillage land, 
in its regular course of preparation for a ve- 
getable crop after wheat ; they maintained 
their verdure through that extraordinary dry 
summer, and produced 150 bushels; but the 
potatoes by the side of them were complete- 
ly set fast ; they never formed a bulb. The 
year following I set an acre on part of the 
same kind of soil, but of better quality ; it 


quantity of dung for turnips, produced 290 
bushels (a bad compensation for eight loads 
of excellent dung.) This present season, an 
acre on the same land (part of my turnip- 
fallows) produced 576 bushels ; but the wet 
state of the soil when taken up, and be. 
ing a vegetable of uneven surface, which 
causes the soil to adhere to it more than to 








Rassrrs.—The care with which a doe 
rabbit provides for her young is very re-| 
markable. She not only makes a nest of| 
the softest hay, from which she carefully! 
munches out all the harder portions, but she| 
actually strips the fur or down off her own 
breast to spread over the hay. At first she 
covers up her young ones with the same 
materiais in order to keep them warm, un- 
covering them only for the purpose of giv- 
ing them suck. She is also extremely care- 
ful in proportioning this covering to the se- 
verity of the weather and the tenderness or 
strength of her offspring, gradually diminish- 
ing it as they grew more robust. 


Heeptessness or Surer.—Cows and 
sheep possess much less of the instinctive 
apprehension of danger than horses. In a 
marshy country it is by no means uncom. 
mon for cows to be bemired or J/aired, as 
it is termed in the northern counties; and 
this is still more common with sheep, though 
so much lighter in weight. In mountainous 








and rocky districts the sheep is by no means 


avidity ; pigs prefer a potatoe to it in its raw 


in autumn ; it forms one of the finest covers 


but little game in our lordship; I do not re- 
collect ever having seen even a Swedish 


a potatoe, renders it difficult to come at the 
exact quantity. From an experiment I made 
of washing a sack, I can safely assert, I 
have 530 bushels of clean roots; whilst the 
vegetables on our flat gravels do not equal 
this by full 50 per cent, in value, except the 
potatoe, which produced 308 bushels on the 
same soil. I could never raise more in fa- 
vorable seasons. 

“The cultivation of the artichoke is the 
same as of the potatoe, except that it re- 
quires to be set early—not later than March ; 
if laid above ground all winter, it is proot 
igainst the severest frost. When once 


to be trusted in places of danger, having 
-jnone or little of the instinct which enables||standing they will ¢onsume the artichokes 
the goat and the chamois to make their way 
It is re- 


befai their fellows, they are not deterred 
,||from following heedlessly in the same track. 
\||The heedlessness of the animals in such 
cases may probably arise from their being 
so much accustomed to follow others in the 
same track, a habit which causes a sheep- 
'|grazing district to be every where intersect- 
ed with sheep-paths, about a foot in breadth ; 
jand when the leader falls over a precipice, the 
|jnext follows in the same way, as Suwar- 


ss ’}irow’s Russians marched into a trench till it 
and was called Rafe. It is given in the words) wins Giled with theit Quad bodies. 


of a gentleman who lodged at the inn :— 


the heart. 


turnip bitten by a hare or rabbit, notwith- 


left by the men in securing them. 

“If potatoes can be profitably cultivated 
as food for cattle, compared with Swedish 
turnips, mangel-wurtzel, the sugar beet, &c. 
(which I much doubt,) the artichoke is vast- 
ly superior to them. ‘The expense of cul- 
ture is no more ; it is not liable to be injured 
by frost; can be taken up at pleasure ; it 
produces at least 30 per cent. more, and on 
poor land full 50 per cent. ; is far more nu- 
tritious, and leaves the land perfectly clean. 
The only objection that can be urged against 
their cultivation for cattle in competition 
with potatoes is that they require more care 
in taking them up. The frost not acting 
upon them so as to destroy vegetation, what 
are missed will, of course, grow amongst 
the succeeding crop, but I have found very 
little inconvenience in thie respect. 

D. L.” 








Suur on Wueat.—It is said that eight 
millions of seeds of the dust smut cover a 
square inch, and four millions of the ball, or 
bladder smut. 


Zixc Warr.—We see that zinc pans for 
milk are spoken favorably of in Great Bri- 
tain. In this country they have been laid 
aside as rapidly as they were introduced. 


British Woot exported To THE Untrep 
Srates.—In 1831 there were 1,218,648 
pounds of sheep and lambs wool exported 
from the United Kingdom, valued at £56,- 
090; in 1832 there were 1000 pounds, va- 
lued at £54, 


Sowinc Wueat.—We have tried, says a 
correspondent of the Farmers’ Magazine, 
and seen others try, the three methods here 
mentioned, and the result has invariably been, 
_ 1. Dibbled.—An even sample, with very 
little tail or dross. 

2. Drilled.—Not altogether so regular a 
sample, and a greater proportion of under 
corn. ; 

3. Broadcast.—Worse, both in yield and 
sample, with more under corn, or dross, than 
both the others united. 








Wire-worm.—This is a little yellow 
worm, which, at full growth, is about an inch 
long ; and it is called wire-worm because it 
is very tough and difficult to pinch asunder. 
It is bred in grass land, and in old tufts of 
grass inarable land. A piece of land digged 
or ploughed up from a meadow, or grass- 
field, will, for a year or two, be full of these- 
worms, which carry off whole fields of 
wheat sometimes. In gardens they are very 


destructive. ‘They tittack tender-rooted plants, 
make a hole on one side of the tap root, and 


work their way upwards till they come to 
When they have done that, they 








cleaned, no weed can live in its dense shade: 
horses, beasts, and sheep, consume it with 


state, but prefer the artichoke when boiled 
or steamed. It attracts the game in a most 
extraordinary way ; they resort to its shade 


in nature. We are so fortunate. as to have 


go to another plant, and so on, 
ceive when they are at work, by the plant 
dropping its leaves ; and the only remedy is 
to watch the plants narrowly, and as soon as 
you perceive the tips of the 
to flag, to take it up and destroy the worms. 
‘They ure particularly fond of lettuces that 
have beea transplanted; and I have had 
whole rows of lettuces destroyed by these 


You per- 


aves beginning 





|worms, in spite of every precaution. 
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PotaTtors.—It is recommended to draw 
out the feeble stems, to add to the produce. 


Lamns.—Many farmers suffer much from | 
the loss of lambs. It is found, in England,| 
that balls of wool are formed in the stomach, | 
obtained from the ewe. 
the udder should be cut off. 

Fowts-—The advice in the following pa-| 
ragraph is very little heeded by American} 


The wool around | 


farmers : 

The breeders of fowls are well aware of| 
the impropriety of sav ing a male and female) 
from the same sitting of eggs, if they are to| 
be kept for breeding. 


A Tyro.ean Peasant EstaslisHMENT. 
—The whole of the land owned by this pea-; 
sant appeared to me, as nearly as I could) 
judge by pacing it, as well as by the eye, to| 
consist of about four acres. One third of] 
the whole, as the proprietor informed me,| 
was devoted to the culture of Indian corn ;| 
of the remaining two acres and two-thirds, 
about half an acre was in wheat, and ano-| 
ther half acre in barley; a quarter of 
an acre in flax; about an acre and little 
more in grass and wood ; and about a quar-| 
ter of an acre in garden, which contained) 
cabbages, potatoes, salad, and a few cherry| | 
trees. The Indian corn was all required in| 
the establishment : about one-half for the fa-| 
mily, and the other for winter provision for! 
the cow; the sheaths, &c. were used as they) 
are used in other parts of the Tyrol. Of 
the wheat there was a considerable surplus, 
and this and the barley were taken to the! 
Brizen market, where they produce more| 
than sufficient to purchase coffee, sugar, | 
wine, such implements as were wanted from) 
time to time, and such clothing for the fami-; 
ly as was needed, and formed a small mo- 
ney stock, besides which, after being ap- 
plied to all the purchases beyond what the! 
establishment itself produced, had amount.| 
ed then to a considerable purse; but the! 
owner did not tell me the amount, nor would) 
it have been civil to have been more inqui- 
sitive. The flax was spun, and wove, and 
fashioned in the family. ‘The grass was all! 
needed for summer pasture for the cow ; the! 
woed supplied firing, and the veget tables! 
were looked upon rather as a dainty than an| 
article of common use. The master and 
his son, with a little assistance from his) 
daughters, managed and tilled the ground, | 
which seemed a good lightish soil, and was/||g 
remarkably clean, and in excellent order ;| 
and all the duties which fall to the care of a 
small farmer’s wife in Englaud were here| 
under the cognizance of the peasant’s wife 
and daughters. No cheese was made, be-| 
cause the soup consumed all the milk, ex-! 
cepting a little that was saved for butter. | 
Besides the cow there were two pigs and a 
litter of young ones, and a number of hens. 
The dinner I had seen was the regular din- 
ner of the house, excepting about two days) 
in the fortnight, when some fresh meat is! 
bought in Brizen market with the mouey, or 
part of it, obtained by the sale of eggs and| 
fowls.—{Inglis’s Tyrol. } 


A VALUABLE Cow.—A _ cow of the York.) 
shire or short-horned breed, the property of, 
Mr. Tindall, near Ripon, from the age of; 
two years to fourteen, brought forth twenty| 
living calves. The quantity of excellent 


milk she gave was not less extraordinary, 


‘j 








NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


draw her daily supply being thirty-two quarts, im- 
iperial measure, and often a pint over. She 


lw as fed on the usual summer pasture. 
Canapran Gratin ExportED To Great) 
Brirarx.—An account of the quantities of) 


the several kinds of grain imported into Great 


Britain from British North America in each 


year, irom the year ending 5th Jan. 1823, 
to the vear ending 5th Jan. 1832: 



































































Hops exrorteD rrom-Grrar Brirarn.— 
The following account shows the variable 
quantities of British hops exported, from 
||1817 to the 5th of January, 1833: 

In 1817, 650 Ib-.; 1818, 33,414; 1819, 
39,809; 1820, 138,975; 1821, 96,231; 
1822, 12,290; 1323, 42,623 ; 1824, 14,515; 

1825, 353; 1826, 6,009; 1827, 14,367; 
1828, 5,695; 1829, 5,813; 1830, 58,501; 
1831, 229,557 ; 1832, 5,351 ; total, 703,153.) 

Tur Rose is an object of culture in al-|) 
most every country of Europe and Asia. In 
Hindostan large fields are grown for the|/ 
purpose of making the celebrated “ attar ; 
and in many parts of Europe roses are cul- 
tivated as extensively to make the conserve 
used in medicine. 





THE SPRING JOURNEY .—Heser. 
O, green was the corn as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 
And the oak's tender leaf was of em’rald and gold. 
The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rupture sung joviel and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky to the soft ae ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 
|| The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the hill, 
And yet, though it left me all ripping and chill, 
] felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 
To gaze where the rainbow gleamed broad over head. 
O, such be life's journey, and such be our skill, 
|| Tu lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 
Through sunshine and shower may our progress be even, 
And our tears add 9 charm tothe prospect of Heaven ! 


Srxcvutar Goosrrerry Busu-—There is 
groWing at present in the garden of Anna, 
at Jedburgh, belonging to Wm. Deans, nur- 
sery and seedsman, a singularly curious 
gooseberry troe, of the Ashton’s seedling 


i) sort, known in several districts of the coun. 


try by the name of Warrington Red, a large 
branch of which, for the last two years, has|| 


produced fruit of a beautiful clear. white co. 
equally fine flavored, ripening at the! 


lor, 
same time, and retaining all the excellence, 
and every other characteristic of the Ash-|| 
ton’s seedling—the color of the fruit except- 
ed—the pure white berries making a beau- 
tiful contrast to the dark bloody red of the!) 
original. The plant is large and very healthy, 
and that part of it that has sported in the}! 
color of its fruit is equally vigorous as the 
other parts of the tree, and indicates nothing|| 


jlike disease.—[Kelso Chronicle. ] 


Dritt Macutnr—Imporrant Improve- 


fMent.—Last year Mr. John Geddes, farmer|! 


and jomer, Cargen bridge, who some time 
ago received, from the Highland Society of 
Scotland, a handsome premium for the best 





turnip drill-machine now in use, invented an 
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|apparatus for sowing and harrowing, which 


iweighs 50 Ibs., may be purchased for the 
same number of shillings, and is so exceed. 
ingly handy that it can be attached in five 
‘minutes to a common plough, and set in mo- 
‘tion to the astonishment of the sheeted 
‘seedsman, and his friend the harrower, who 
foresee in this invention their occupation 
gone, with the exception of oats, and that 
\too in the course of a few years. In the first 
instance, our friend drilled a field of barley, 
‘at the rate, not of 5, but 14 bushels of seed 
|per acre, and reared, notwithstanding, a full 
and fair average crop, and the calculation 
‘is that 12 shillings per acre for wheat and 
‘10 shillings for barley may be saved on all 
ithe arable land in the country, placed under 
033| these descriptions of crop. Something, too, 
is gained in appearance: a succession of 
‘rows beautifully straight has a pleasing ef- 
fect, and the opinion gains ground, that 
[wheat thus raised will be easier reaped, and 
less liable to be lodged during wet weather. 
ile is difficult to describe machinery in the 
jabsence of cuts; and all we say is, that the 
weight of the plough, by pressing on a wheel 
connected with the seed chest, causes it to 
i] rev olve, and opers the valves with the great- 
‘|est regularity. A small coulter ruts the soil 
i}|to the proper width and depth, and no more ; 
jand two iron teeth, like the teeth of har- 
‘rows, cover up the tiny drill, and complete 
‘the operation. From the position of the 
seed- box, nothing is trodden under foot: by 
reason of the wheel below the plough, the 
| task of the horses is not harder than in or- 
|dinary cases, and a man, or even a Jad, can 
plough, sow, and harrow, at the rate of one 
lacre per day, or more. From the great 
‘breadth of oats planted, and the necessity 
which exists of breaking the stubborn glebe 
|during winter, broadcasting this description 
of crop must still remain the favorite mode 
lof husbandry; while, on the other hand, 
'wheat and barley, from the success of the 
experiments already made, must, ere long, 
be drilled almost universally. By modify - 
jing the seed-chest and substituting one for 
| another, according to the nature of the ope- 
|ration, potatoes may be planted, and beans 
land peas sown on the same principle. By 
jmeans of an index, the quantity of seed re. 
‘quired to be sown is regulated with mathe- 
jmatical accuracy, and can be increased or 
‘diminished according to circumstances.— 
[Dumfries Courier. ] 


| Porarors.—T. A. Knight, Esq. raised at 


ithe rate of 964} bushels of potatoes to the 
‘statute acre, each bushel w eighing 80 Ibs. 
‘He says, 

“The first point to which I wish to direct 
ithe attention of the cultivators of the po- 
‘tatoe is the age of the variety, for it has 
‘long been known that every variety, when 
long cultivated, gradually becomes debilita- 
ited, and loses a large portion of its powers 
‘of producing ; ; and I believe that almost 
‘every variety now cultivated in this and the 
‘adjoining counties has long since passed 
‘that period of its age at which it ought to 
‘have resigned its place to a successor. No 
variety should ever be cultivated which use- 
jlessly expends itself in the production of 
iseeds, nor even of full grown blossoms, un- 
less it possesses some very valuable redeem- 
ing qualities. ‘The distance of the intervals 
between the rows should be regulated wholly 


} 





jby the length acquired by the stems in each 
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peculiar soil and situation. ‘The rows should 
be made to point from north to south, that 
the mid-day sun may be permitted fully to 
shine between them ; for every particle of 
living matter which is found in the tuberous, 
root of the potatoe plant has been generated, 
in the leaves (which act only when exposed) 
to light) and has descended beneath the soil. | 
Each set should weigh at least six ounces, 
and they should never be placed at greater’ 
distarices from each other than six inches! 
from centre to centre, and a preference) 
should be given to whole potatoes when such 
can be obtained. If the growth of the plant) 
be very dwarfish, four inches between the} 
set from centre to centre will be preferable ;| 
and if the form of the potatoe be long, or 
kidney-shaped, a good deal of advantage! 
will be obtained by placing them to stand] 
upon their ends, that end which joined the) 





ing, seventeen coach horses, twelve hunters||and white, yet there is a variety (say a sixth 
in Leicestershire, four chargers at Brighton,||part perhaps) which, notwithstanding the head 
and not a few hacks. By his racing specu-||is short, yet the kernels are so close set, that 
lations he was a gaiuer, his judgment||! have repeatedly counted over 80 kernels 
pulling him through ; but when he began to||from one ear or head; this variety I call the 
play for £40,000 at a sitting—and he once)| Pearl, from its clear appearance. The ker- 
staked that sum at a throw-—we were not||nel throughout the crop was very plump and 
surprised that the domain of Blythe passed|jlarge. The straw st-ut as well as tall, bear- 
into other hands.” ing the beating of our New-England storms 
’ better than any | have heretofore grown. I 
We have thus made a finish of vanes glean.| have not the least doubt but it will succeed 
ings from the Farmers’ Magazine for the!|wel] where other varieties have prospered ; 
greater parts of the years 1832 and 1833. |/and have no hesitation in believing it will be 
a valuable acquisition, for many years tocome, 
to the agricultural interests of our country, 
which, aside from selfish considerations, [ 
most heartily reciprocate your views in wish- 





Fitcnpurge, Mass. Dec. 23, 1823. 
Brack Sea Wueat.—The wheat men. 
tioned by you as grown by me the past sea- 
son, | not only consider as remarkable in 


quantity, 55 3-4 bushels, (it being spring cgnetactong? AL: ea , 
wheat,) but very excellent in quality. Its In the mean time, if this contains any thing 


corner-stone ef our happy republic. 











parent plant placed downwards. | 

The largest produce will generally be ob-! 
tained from varieties of rather early habits) 
anid rather low stature, there being in very| 
tall plants much time necessarily lost in car- 
rying the nutriment, which has been absorbed 
from the soil, up into the leaves, and down 
again in the state of living sap to the tuber. 
Varieties which have strong stems and form 
erect are to be preferred, because such are 
least subject to fall upon and shade the foli- 
age Of each other. I[t is much more ad- 
vantageous fto incorporate the manure with 
the soil with the spade or plough, than to 
put it with the sets ; for, in the Jatter case, a 
large majority of the roots, during the sum. 
mer and autumn, do not derive any advan- 
tage from it. Early planting is, under al- 
most all circumstances, best. 





Arracument or Horses.—Horses usu-! 
ally evince attachment towards those who) 
use them kindly. His late majesty, George! 
III., had a favorite charger named Adonis. 
Whenever the King, on visiting his stables, 
chanced to pass near enough for Adonis to 
hear his voice, the animal would commence 
whinning with joy, and his recognition of his 
master was always accompanied with so 
much noise, that, to quiet him, his majesty 
would invariably command him to be sad-| 
died and led forth. Having rode him for a| 
few minutes round the premises, the gratified) 
animal would then return peaceably to his! 
quarters; but had the King not humored his! 
wish, the animal would have become uproar. 


ious. 
Horse Racinc.—What farmer, with his| 
large barn and comfortable dwelling, would) 


change his situation for that of even the fol-| 





or top dressing, it no doubt contributes to the! 


history, so far as [ am able, shall be given. bugger ee think will psi the org 
Three years since, my brother, Capt. Stephen ||°!S. of agriculture, you are at liberty to pub- 


Williams, brought me one bushel from Smyr- sm . me 5 ‘tN serene ~em 
“it te : \lsox LIAMS.— 2 i . 
na, which he obtained, as he informed me, om [Northern Parmer. } 


from a ship, while discharging a cargo of that, 








Inpta Rusper.—There is a manufactory 
kind of grain from the abundant shores of the/lof India rubber leather, cloth, &c. in Roxbu- 
Black Sea; hence its name. Observing by I ry (Mass.) which employs about one hundred 
the map that we were in about the same lati-| persons. ‘Some years since, an American 
tude, 1 made trial the first season of but one|/chemist discovered a method of dissolving 
peck, not being certain that it was spring ||[ndia rubber and reducing it to a paste, which, 
wheat. The product was large in straw, but |/being spread with a brush over the surface 
owing to our unpropitious storms and bad//of cloth, and dried, rendered the cloth water- 
weather for a wheat crop, the kernel was not||proof. He obtained a patent, and sold it to 
so fuirasthe original. Nothing discouraged, |/the Roxbury Company, and it is now in their 
however, I sowed from this product rather|/employment. They manufacture beds and 
than the original; the product from which || pillows without sewing, which a man may al- 
more than answered my expectation. From |/most carry in the crown of his hat, and at 
this last product | sowed, the 19th of last!inight blow them up to any size and sleep on 
April, 2 1-4 bushels on one acre of land,|'them. ‘They make gas pipes, engine hose, 
which had potatoes grown on it the previous)'carments of every description, without stitch- 
year, (crop 613 1-2 bushels.) This field,)/es or scams, &c. These garments protect the 
unmediately previous to sowing, had been!|person from the rain and storm as complete- 
ploughed deep and fine. After the grain was/||y as if made of iron. They also make many 
harrowed in across the furrows, the field was!! garments of cloth, and then cover them with 
rolled in, and left from that time to putting in|!q coat of India rubber. This coating can be 
the sickle. I would here observe, however, ||applied from the thinness of paper to any re- 
that my usual custom has been to sow on//quired thickness. About forty girls are em- 
about twenty bushels of good unleached ashes ||ployed in sewing the garments and applying 
to the acre, so soon as the wheat plants are |the rubber. ‘The cloth made entirely of rub. 
two inches in height, and in a damp morning, |!per is said to never crack, and of its durabi- 
if such can be had. The value of such//lity there seems to be no end. The company 
dressing I have considered to consist, Ist, in/|cannot half supply the demand, and their 
the caustic quality of the ashes, as it is a pre-|ishares, which cost $100 each, are now con- 
ventive to the ravages of the white maggol,|\sidered worth from 300 to $400.—{ Poulson’s 
which sometimes preys at the root of the| Advertizer.] 

young plants; 2d, considered as a manure, | 








|| Morius.—About the last of May, or the 
earlier perfecting the kernel or berry, and at)/first of June, the little millers which lay moth 
the same time tu a more vigorous growth of|/eggs begin to appear. Therefore, brush all 
the straw. \\your woollens and pack them away in a dark 





lowing splendid horse-racer ? | 

“The star of the race course of modern! 
times was, however, Col. Mellish, certainly 
the cleverest man of his day in the science'| 
and practice of the turf. He beat Lord | 
Frederick Bentick in a foot race over New-| 
market Heath. He was a clever painter, | 
and a fine horseman, a scientific farmer, and! 
an exquisite coachman. The like of his, 
style of coming on the raee course at! 
Newmarket was never witnessed there be-| 
fore nor since. He drove his barouche him-| 
self, drawn by four white horses, with two! 
out-riders te match, in harness bridles. In) 
his rear was a saddle-horse groom, leading | 
a thorough bred hack, and at the rubbing) 
post was anothef groom, all in crimson live-| 
ries, waiting with another hack. We re-| 





membet him with thirty-eight hotses in tralin-| 





The seed was prepared as usual, by stirring||place, covered with linen. Pepper, red cedar 
into the heap thick white-wash, made from||chips, tobacco,—indeed, almost any strong 
quick lime, until every kernel received a coat)|spicy smell is good to keep moths out of your 


lof the same; say one quart of unslaked lime chests and drawers; but nothing is so good 


to cach bushel of wheat. I prefer lime to ley!/as_ camphor. Sprinkle your woollens with 
made from wood ashes, (only) on account off camphorated spirit, and scatter pieces of cam- 
its whiteness, thereby rendering it easicr to|/phor gum among them and you will never 
throw the seed (broadcast) more evenly on the|/be troubled with moths. Some people buy 
field. \|camphor wood trunks for this purpose ; but 
The character of the soil is a deep loam,| they are very expensive, and the gum answers 
intermixed with cobble stones. Its natura/||just as well. 
furest growth had been oak, (white and _red,)! Phe Aect veona jcaves of the comiiiidtier- 
a: a ee eet eis | rant bush, gathered as soon as they get out, 
ce cree So we See tolland dried on tin, can hardly be distinguished 
differ from our usual kinds, by the straw be-'|, : 5 
ing much talier, (some of which was 5 fect| 
10 inches in height,) and although it is what! 
we call bearded, and the heads of two varie- 
ties, similar ii appearance to eur cominen red 


from green tea. 

Cream of tartar rubbed upon soiled white 
kid gloves cleanses them very much,—[Fru- 
gal Housewife.] 













ing to advance, believing this to be the chief 
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Universat Comrort anv Epvucation.—Bp.| 
Berkeley started the question, whether it was 
possible that every man in*the nation could be 
clothed in broadcloth, lodged in a comfortable 
house, and be in the possession of wholesome 
and palatable food? Mr. Wm. Hawkins asks, in 
the British Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
if every youth in a community can receive in- 
struction in science and literature, and occupy 
a part of his time in after-life in the culture of 
his heart and understanding ? 





Bear’s Meat ano Grease.—A resident of 
Canada, writing home to his friends in Scotland, 
says,— The meat of a young bear is not un- 
like pork, but infinitely better. I have fre- 
quently eaten it, and like it. In New-York it is 
considered a delicacy ['], light, wholesome, and 
easily digested. The interior fat, entitled bear's 
grease, is valuable for the hair, more in demand 
than in real existence in the shops. I sent 
over some to ladies ef my acquaintance, who, 
perceiving that it was neither bleaehed nor 
scented, preferred, as I am told, the medicated 
hogs’ lard of the perfumers.” 





Driep Potratores.—In a communication to 
the British Board of Agriculture, the Rev. Mr. 
Cartwright says, three and a half pounds of po- 
tatoes were peeled, rasped, put in a coarse 
cloth, placed between two boards, and pressed 
into a cake that kept sweet for three years. A 
quart of juice was expressed, which, on the ad- 
dition of a quart of cold water, deposited 60 
grains of very white starch. Such a prepara- 
tion of potatoes might answer for long voyages. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


|taste, but employ artists; and those who are 








A machine that would press them expedi- 
tiously might be of use to farmers, even if they 
were not peeled. 

Mr. Whitely, in the 31st volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts, describes a ma- 
chine by which one person can rasp or grind 
1700 lbs. into soft pulp in one day. 





Errects or CuimatTe on Catrie.—lIt is 
considered that climate has but little or no effect 
on cattle, except so far as it affects the herbage. 





Ripenine or Grain.—The upper kernel on 
all culmiferous crops is first ripe, and the un- 
dermost one in culmiferous crops. 





Loss or Grain BY Winps.—In 1812, 
wind throughout Scotland shook out about 18) 
bushels of grain per acre. Those farmers in| 
the United States who allow their grain to be-| 
come too ripe must lose a considerable portion | 
by wind, and by numerous handling. Fifty-six! 


millions of bushels of grain are supposed thus! 


[Fesrvuary, 





es colored in imitation of stone. The truth 











Taste in Buripine anpD GarpEeninc.—We 
submit the following to the attention of farm- 
ers, gardeners and mechanics. The paragraph 
was elicited from Mr. Loudon during a horti- 
cultural tour through several counties of Eng- 


is, it was an after-thought, and these are al- 


ways bad. The whole piace was in good or- 


der.” 





Common Larcn on Rev SAnDsTONE.— 
The common Larch is very soon lost when 

lanted above a substratum of red sandstone. 
In the vale of the Annan, wherever the sloping 
banks have a substratum of this rock, or one 
composed of a sort of red sandstone, shingle, 
or gravel, the outward decay of the tree is visi- 
ble at from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. 
The internal decay commences sooner, accord- 
ing to the depth of the upper soil, in the cen- 
tre of the trunk, at the root, in the wood being 
of a darker color, extending by degrees in cir- 
cumference and up the stem, until the lower 
part of it becomes entirely deprived of vegeta- 
tion, and assumes a tough and corky appear- 
ance. This extends to the whole plant, which 
gradually decays and dies. On the same soil 
the oak grows and thrives well.—(Sir W illiam 
Jardine, in his notes to White’s Natural Histo- 


ry of Selborne. | 


land : 


“There are three classes of persons who 
build or plant : those who have taste enough to 
form their own designs ; those who have little 


without taste, and who concoct their plans 
with working mechanics, or some other per- 
sons in their employ. Three-fourths of all the 
building and gardening done in the country is 
executed in this last manner; and hence it is 
that we despair of any very great improvement 
in matters of taste, tilla knowledge of its prin- 
ciples shall become generally diffused—till gar- 
deners shall understand the principles of de- 
sign in gardening, as well as they now do those 
of culture—till masons, bricklayers, and car- 
penters, shall be as familiar with the composi- 
tion of forms and lines, as they now are with 
the cutting and fitting of stones, or the trussing 
of roofs ; and, finally, till masters and mistress- 
es, and the whole mass of society, understand 
the general principles of composition, both in 
architecture and landscape.” 


Garpens prevent Hyrocnonpriasis.— Who, 
on reading the following paragraph, from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review for 1833, page 117, 
will murmur that he is obliged to labor, espe- 
cially if it is amidst the objects of nature ! 

“It is some disappointment to a humane 
person to find, that, of all men who are discon- 
tented with their lot, none exceed in the quan- 
tity of their grumbling, and in the habit of look- 
ing on the wrong side of things, and in a pro- 
clivity [propensity] to hypochondriacal ima- 
ginations, the old pensioners of the ~~ and 
the navy at Chelsea and Greenwich. laced 
above the fear of want, but deprived of all mo- 
tive to exertion; neither moved by hope nor 
by fear, for they have neither promotion to look 
to, nor disgrace to apprehend ; they are mise- 
rable, precisely because they’ have nothing to 
do. We have often thought that some gentle 
duties, analogous to the former habits of the 
lives of these deserving old men, would be a 
great blessing to them.” 

On the above, Mr. Loudon makes the follow- 


ing just remarks : 

Now, we would suggest that to every hospital 
there should be attached a garden, sufficiently 
extensive to occupy in its culture all the in- 
mates. Though this sort of occupation might 
not be “analogous to the former habits” of 
these inmates, yet we are persuaded that it is 


Sroxe Park, J. Penn, Esa.—We are sure 
most of our readers, particularly those of Penn- 
sylvania, will read the following observation of 
Mr. Loudon with much interest : 

“ This is a very interesting place on many ac- 
counts. Its present possessor is the grand- 
son of the celebrated Penn, the founder of the 
state of Pennsylvania; and, had this gentle- 
man’s father not been a royalist, his income 
from his American possessions, we are in- 
formed on the best authority, would now have 
exceeded six hundred thousand pounds a year. 
Stoke Park is also interesting, as being the 
scene of Gray’s “‘ Long Story,” and of his cele- 
brated “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 
The yew trees immortalized by the poet are 
still in existence; but most of the “ rugged 
elms” have been cut down. Whiat we princi- 
pally regretted, however, was the removal of] 
nearly all the old Elizabethan mansion, which 
is said to have been one of great architectural 
beauty. Gray was buried in the churchyard ; 
and near it, in the grounds, there is a plain 
massive pedestal, surmounted by a sarcopha- 
gus, erected tohis memory. On the four sides 
of the pedestal are four appropriate extracts 

















the| 


joining country. 


jing out those of Chalfont House ; but they have|| 


so natural, that they would soon not only be- 
come accustomed to it, but fond of it. Why 
should not the whole of the vacant ground at 
Chelsea Hospital be turned into a garden ; and 
put under the care of a good gardener, who 
would direct the labors of such of the pension- 
ers as were able to work in it? 





trom his Elegy. There is also a monumental 
column in the pet to the memory of Sir 
Edward Coke, the celebrated lawyer. The 
grounds consist of a considerable extent of ta- 
ble land, from which an irregular winding slope 
descends to the south. This slope is very gen- 
tle ; but it is still sufficient to give the walks 
along the brow, and especially the house, com. 
manding views of Windsor Castle and the ad- 
The grounds were first mod- 
ernized under the direction of Mr. Repton, 
about the time when he and Mr. Main were lay- 





Destruction oF Crows.—lIt is stated in one 
of the Perthshire newspapers, that not less than 
27,000 crows were destroyed this season at 
Dupplin by the demolition of between 11,000 
and 12,000 nests; and all this was performed 
‘by contract for the sum of twenty-five pounds 








to be lost annually in Great Britain. 


7 | 
SHRIVELLING oF Grain.—Wheat, when cut | 
jer and land steward, Mr. Osborne. 


green, shrivels more than barley, and the latter} 
more than oats. Oats will retain their plump-| 
ness when cut quite green. 


| 
| 
| 


: =a Ee — ||generally circular or oval, and each scene dis- 
— v : : + H ™ H 
Petunta Puanicea.—This plant is one of||tinguished by appropriate statues or busts on 


the finest, says the London Gardener's Maga. ||herms, like those formerly in the flower-garden || 

jjat Newnham Courtney. 
|ture period to be able to give a plan and descrip- 
ition of these grounds. 


zine, for making a small flowery tuft on grass. 





Fruit ‘Trees.—A correspondent of Lou- |cian style, and Doric, appears to a stranger re-} 
don states that fruit borders, trenched four fect imarkably well placed, though, like most others 
deep, without manuring, will not produce over) built about the same time, it wants an architec. 
luxuriant unripened wood; and consequently 
that the fruit will not be subject to mildew, nor! 
the wood to be injured by frost, 





jbeen since almost entirely changed by Mr. 





tural basement and appendages. 
lis crowned with a cupola, which, from want 
lof showing deep reveals to the openings, has a 
||temporary air, as though it were built of boards, 


sterling.--[Anon, June 25, 1833.] 

In opposition to the spirit of persecution 
displayed in the above remarks, against the 
rook, and other birds—* vermin,” as the writer 
calls them,—we present a short extract from a 
notice of some length, on the usefulness of the 
my which has been published in the Maga- 
zine of Natural History, vol. vi. pp. 142, 143. 

“In the neighborhood of my native place, 
in the county of York, is a rookery belongin 
to Wm. Vavasour, Esq., of Weston, in Wharf- 
dale, in which it is estimated that there are 
10,000 rooks, that 1 lb. of food a week is a very 
moderate allowance for each bird, and that 
nine-tenths of their food consist of worms, in- 
sécts and their larye; for, although they do 
considerable damage to the fields fora few 
weeks in seed time and a few weeks in harvest, 


Penn, and his present most intelligent garden- 
The plea- 
sure-ground is laid out in what may be called 
ine classical style of the poet Mason ; the forms 
ot the masses of flowers and shrubs being 














We hope at some fu- | 


The house in the Gre- 





The summit 
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particularly in backward seasons, yet a very} 
large proportion of their food, even at these'|temperature of the exterior side of pots is, as) 


AMERICA 









N GARDE 


This *mode of equalizing the moisture and 


seasons, consists of insects and worms, wirichi|far as our experience goes, quite new; and, 
(if we except a few acorns and walnuts in au-jjcertainly, it appears well adapted either for 
tumn) compose at all other times the whole of||growing marsh plants, by filling the interstices 


their subsistence. 


Here, then, if my data _be|| between the pots with water ; or delicate plants, 


correct, there is the enormous quantity of 468,-|/easily killed either by too much water oy by 


000 Ibs. or 20¥ tons of worms, insects and 


their larve, destroyed by the rooks of a single/|Moist moss instead of water. 
find it very difficult to keep heaths in warm|/avoirdupois.--{J. 

rooms, even during the short time they are inj|magh, Dec. 4, 1832.] 
bloom, without either over-watering them, or| 


rookery : to every one who knows how very 
destructive to vegetation are the larve of the 
tribes of insects, as well as worms, fed upon by 
rooks, some slight idea may be formed of the 
devastation which rooks are the means of pre- 
venting.”--[T. G. of Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
in Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. vi. p. 142. j} 





Soor pestroys Gruss.—Soot destroys or 
drives off from all pla:ts of the cabbage tribe, 
from pinks, and from other plants, those com- 
mon and voracious grubs of gardens, the lar- 
ve of the moths of the family Noctuade. Af- 
ter being annoyed, almost to despair, by the 
ravages of this grub, I resorted to the use of 
soot, and thus applied it:—I laid it dry, and 
near an inch thick over the ground, and had 
it dug in. The plants were then planted from 
20 to 25 ina row, and so effectual was the 
sovt, that, instead of losing eight or ten plants 
in one row, as I before had done, | think I did 
not lose more than that number ina bed ot 
200 or 300. In the grub’s attacks on plants of 
the cabbage family, its habit is to eat some 
nearly and others quite asunder, a little below 
the heart: it often greatly annoys the farmers 
in their turnip fields. [I have made use of the 
same remedy since, and have never found it to 
fail. Last summer I was troubled with the 
grub in a bed of pinks: I then made some soot 
water, and with it watered the bed well, and 
the bed was svon freed from the grubs. ‘The 

recise mode of the soot’s action on the grubs 

cannot state; but I believe that the ammo- 
niacal matter which it contains destroys some, 
and disperses the remainder. I shall gladly 
receive any information on this head. IJ have 
not found the soot injure the soil at all; and I 
name this because I had been told it would. 
—{W. Denyer, residing with Mr. J. D. Parks. 
Dartford Nursery, Jan. 18, 1833.] 








Dovste Pors ror Marsu ann Trenper 
Prants.—You will perceive that this double 
pot is formed by simply placing one pot within 
another, the latter being a size larger than the 
former, and uniting them at bottom with a lit- 
tle Romancement. The holes in the bottoms 
of both plants must be opened with a stick be- 
fore the cement stiffens ; otherwise, of course, 





In the figure, ais the inner pot; 6, the vacuity 
between the two pots; and c, the cement 
which unites them at bottom. By keeping the 
vacuity between the pots (b) filled with water. 
the smaller or inner pot (a) will absorb moisture 
sufficient for the nourishment of the plant, pro- 
vided the material of the pot be not too hard 
burnt; the water between the pots can at any 
time be emptied out, and the outer pot will 
then act as a shade for the roots of the plant 
in hot dry weather. 

In my humble opinion, if a cheap and sim- 
ple method could be found for shading pots ex- 
posed to the sun, we should not have so many 
sickly seorched-looking plants in the summer 
season. I am not aware of any pots having 
been made on the above principle.—-(Thos. 


neglect of water, such as cape heaths, by using 


o> ape them too dry; Mr. Blair’s pot, either 
with 
remedy.—[Gardener’s Magazine.]} 


Warerine Prants iv tHe Oren Grovunp.--| 
A mode of supplying plants growing in the! 
open soil with water, durin dry intervals of | 
summer, practised by the Rev. Geo. Reading! 
Leathes, of Shropham, Norfolk, deserves to be) 
made known ; and may, although it has nought! 
of para lelism or likeness to Mr. Blair’s, ar-| 
ther than: its relation to supplying water, be} 
described here. Soil dried to dustiness resists! 
water; and not every assistant whom one may} 
request to water the plants, which may be lan- 
guishing in the garden, will take the patient 
and honest pains to give them the thorough 
soaking they require. When the soil about a 
plant or plants is dried to dustiness, the moist- 
ening it by watering requires that water be 
applied in a small quantity at a time, and re- 
peatedly. The doing this occupies much time ; 
yet you must either do this, or open with a 
spade, at the foot of the plant, a hole that will! 
receive at once a larger supply of water; and! 
this latter mode has the effect of leaving the 
gully hole, as it may be termed, and the earth 
which had been taken out of it, exposed to view: 
an offensive sight to those who have a passion 
for evenness pe or te in the soil of their gar- 
dens. Mr. Leathes practises neither of these 
modes; but, as an equivalent to both, sinks 
into the soit, at the foot of the plant requiring 
water, a flower-pot, immersed to the half or 
whole of its height or depth, with its size 
proportioned to the quantity of water which 
the constitution of the plant may indicate it to 
need, and with the drain hole of the pot left 
open at the bottom. When each of the plants 
most liable to injury from drought has received 
the apposition of a flower pot sunk at its base, 
the watering of all these plants is thenceforth 
effectible with an increase in the rate of des- 
patch, quite or more than equivalent, in a 





NER’S MAGAZINE. 


|| Laree Turnie.—aA Norfolk tankard turnip 
grown in Ireland to the weight of thirty-six 
Ibs. avoirdupois.—Sir, as a matter of curiosi- 
| ty, and to show you we have both a fine climate 

and a productive soil, (indeed, I do not remem- 
||ber ever seeing an old abbey or cathedral sitwa- 
||ted otherwise,)I may mention a turnip of the 
Norfolk tankard variety was pulled in this de- 


} 
{ 


Many persons||mesne, which — no less than $6 Ibs. 
a 


lis, Palace Gardens, Ar- 





| . 
‘| Tue Propagating or CaBpaces By SLips AND 


water or moss, would be an effectual ||Currings.—The first shoots only are applica- 


ble to such a purpose; the second run to seed. 


* ;  nccguenctg Botanic Garden, June, 1833.] This 


act, one of some consequence, is stated by Mr. 
Maund, on the cever of his number of the’ Bo- 
tanic Garden for September, to be supplementa- 
ry to the information on this subject in pp. 126, 
127, and to have been communicated to him by 
the author of that article, Peter Kendall, Esq. 





_ Cuestnut.—The wood of the chestnut 
is of little value for firing or for building ; 
but it is very durable in the ground, as much 
so as that of the best oaks. If used as casks 
for wine, it gives the liquor not only a beauti- 
ful color, but also an agreeable flavor.—{M. 
Hansen. ] 





Oxavis Terrarsytia.—This plant is used 
for ornament, especially for edgings. It is also 
very good used as sorrel, and the bulbs are al- 
most like potatoes in flavor; the leaves, when 
mixed with New Zealand spinach, give it a 
peculiar and pleasant acid flavor. The piant 
is very easily ‘cultivated; it grows almost 
in any soil, and increases its bulbs abundant- 
ly. If planted in a frame in spring, it may be 
obtained earlier.—[M. Witzel.] : 





Cassaces.—M. Furstenau manures his cab- 
bages, before they close their heads, with sheep 
dung round the stems, which occasions them 
to grow very large and firm, and also to keep 
better. 

M. Ohlendorf, at Hamburgh, communicated 
to the Society his observations on sowing plum 
stones. When perfectly ripe, they are, with- 
out being divested of the flesh, sown in beds in 
the autumn. The same is practised with cher- 
ty stones, with which he succeeds equally 
well. M. Lenne observes that the principle of 
sowing stone fruit is not to let the stones be- 








drought of some duration, to the first expendi- 
ture of time and trouble: besides, too, the valua- 
ble satisfaction supplied to him who takes this 
trouble, of feeling conscious that every plant 
receives the whole, and directly to its roots, of 
the quantity you may please to pour into the 
sunk flower-pot; through the drain hole at the; 
bottom of which the water passes ata rate de-) 
termined by the degree of absorbency in the} 
soil, without detaining him who supplies it} 
until it has soaked away.—[{Loudon.]—, : 











Fries KILLED BY FLowers.—Periplota greca, 
its flowers should be used sparingly in nose- 
gays. Perhaps so; asI have been led to con- 
ceive that the blossoms contain some deleteri- 
ous property, from my having observed the 
pavement under a blooming plant of periplo- 
sa to be literally covered with dead flies, of 
the species musca domestica, while a great 
quantity of the same species swarmed amongst, 
and settled upon, the blossoms.—[Wm. God- 
sall, Hereford, Sept. 29, 1832.] 

Bioop MAnuRE For THE Vine.—The vine 
is manured with bullock’s blood in autumn, and 
the shoots are laid down and covered with dry 
leaves; by which they are protected against 
severe frosts, and also in the beginning of 
spring against those fine days which eccasion 
their cans vegetation. ‘They are pruned in 
spring after the leaves aré -temoved.—(Baron 











Blair, Stamford Hill, June 22, 1833.) 





||woodj for producing potash. 
\|about a square rod he obtained 108 Ibs. of herb- 


come dry, wherefore they should be either 
sown directly when gathered, or preserved in 
moist sand during the winter; and M. Otto 
adds, that he has observed that stones from fruit 
which are injured by maggots never germinate. 
—{Loudon.] 





Porasn From Wormwoop.—M. Langmatz 
gave an*account of the advantage of worm- 
On ajplace of 


age, which after it was burnt gave 11 Ibs. of 
ashes, and from this he extracted 5 1-4 Ibs. of 
rough potash; while from 100 lbs. of birch 
wood he only procured 4 4-5 lbs. of ashes, and 
1000 Ibs. of this ashes only making 219 Ibs. of 
potash. This experiment shows how advan- 
tageous it is to grow wormwood for making 
potash ; the more especially as it grows fast, 
and on any soil.—{Gardening in Prussia.] 





Buscx Carnation.—Extract from a letter of 
the Society for Fruit-culture, at Gruben. “ M. 
Ulrici raised a perfectly black carnation from 
seed, which he called the Mohren Konig (Ne- 
gro King.) He had a very iarge collection of 
carnations; but, sinee it has been dispersed, 
this black variety has been apparently lost. 
The Society wishes therefore to know if it 


does not exist somewhere, as M. Ulrici was 
very liberal in distributing whatever rare va- 








Kottwitz, in Loudon.] 


rieties he possessed,” 














CenTRE oF GRAVITY OF A 
covery, which is likely to be attended with 
important results to the navy, has recently 
been made by Commander John Pearce, R. 
N.,of Plymouth. This officer, from various 
circumstances, was led to doubt that the cen- 
tre of gravity of a ship was the avis of rota- 
tion, as hitherto imagined, and that this was 
the cause of so many errors occurring In 
masting. He accordingly proceeded to as- 
certain the truth of his doubts, by experiments 
on different models, which he has continued 
for upwards of twelve months, and the re- 
sult, we understand, cannot fail to render the 
science of ship-building more comprehensive 
and demonstrative, as well as lead to the cor. 
rection of other errors in the theory equally 
worthy of consideration! The axis of rota- 
tion has been fixed, by Capt. Pearce’s ex- 
periment, at some distance above the gravity 
of the ship, and in the point which is known 
by the name of the lacentre; and we under. 
stand he considers the complexity of the 
theory, and not having considered the sub- 
ject in a sufficiently practical shape, to have 
led authors into the error of confounding the 
centre of gravity of the ship with the axis of 
rotation; and that this has led to the error 
of supposing the lateral effort of the water, 
or resistance to leeway, to produce effects 
contrary to truth, and from which proceeds 
the present imperfect system of masting. 
In fact, the discovery of the true axis of ro- 
tation will be a complete key to the improve- 
ment of naval architecture, as all the forces, 
which are so constantly and variously acting, 
are estimated by the distances from the axis 
of rotation to the points where they are ap. 
plied.—[ London paper. ] 

Curtine Cions.—There is a prejudice 
against cutting cions at any other time than 
during the month of February, which often 
deters people from improving opportunities 
which they have of procuring choice fruit, if 
they were apprized that cions might be cut at 
any time, from September until May, and suc. 
ceed well if they are properly kept. When 
cions are cut early in the season, they may 
be put in the garden, or some other conve- 
nient place, burying one end of them in the 
ground, or they may be laid in a hole in the 
ground, covering the whole with earth, where 
they may be allowed to remain until spring. 
—[Goodsell’s Farmer. ] 








Extirpeatine Rats anp Mice.—Lay bird- 
lime in their haunts; for though they are 
dirty enough in other respects, yet being very 
curious of their fur, if it is but daubed with 
this stuff, it is so troublesome to them that 
they even scratch their skins from off theirown 
backs to get it off, and will never abide in the 
place where they have suffered in this manner. 
—[Farmer’s Journal. ] 





LANDING OF THE PionrErRs.—The Cin. 
cinnati Chronicle states that the native born 
citizens of Ohio, and those who came to this 
state prior to 1810 under three years of age, 
celebrated the 26th of December, the anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pioneers in 1788, 
by a public dinner, from which all ardent 
spirits were excluded, and in their place the 
fine native wines manufactured by N. Long. 
worth, Esq. were used. " 





Decay OF Oak Timprr.—This timber, in 
the opinion of Mr. Knight, is thought to decay 





most rapidly when grown in soil of small depth, 


Everoreens ror Sueep.—As food for sheep, 
evergreens are considered rather medicative 
than nutritive, says Mr. Hogg, in the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society, When obliged 
to eat them in considerable quantities, and fre- 
quently and constantly, too, they cannot have 
an effect other than injurious; but when in 
smaller quantities, in connection with other 
food, they very probably give a strengthening 
tone to the stomach. 





Dratnino.—In low lands, where furrows are 
substituted for under drainings, it is calculated 
that the loss of seed in the furrows, and the 
superiority of the crops, would, in two years, 
pay the expense of the draining. 





Pive or Cray Draininc.—Mr. Evans, in 
the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal, states that 
he has had made, on his premises, 300 miles of 
clay drains, not one of which has given way. 
They are made about thirty inches deep, two 
wide at bottom, and some twenty or thirty at 
top. A plug is put in the bottom, and after 
clay is pounded on it, and soil filled in, it is 
drawn out by a chain attached to it. 





Garpens or Farmers.—The common say- 
ing that “ good farmers seldom have well kept 
gardens,” begins to be considered as a libel. 





Werent or Live ano Deap Carrie.—The 
proportion of live to dead weight, independent 
of offal, is as 8to 5. The live weight of Lord 
Farnham’s Devon ox was 12 cwt., or 1344 lbs. 
This divided by 8 gives 168, which, multiplied 
by 5, is equal to 840 lbs. The ox was slaugh- 
tered, and on the following day the carcase 
weighed exactly 840 lbs. This rule is found 
to be so ccrrect, that it would be far more sat- 
isfactory if cattle were sold by their live 
weight. 





Novet Macuinery.—A few days since we 
were permitted to examine the operation of a 
machine, propelled by steam, for manufacturing 
hooks and eyes. It is a little affair, that might 
nearly be packed away in a gentleman’s hat; yet 
its regularity of motion, and the simplicity of its 
contrivance, in making those crooked things}! 
with the rapidity of the ticking of a watch, all 
fit for a lady’s dress, called forth our highest 
admiration. 

The turning of gun-stocks, shoemakers’ 
lasts, and ox yokes, besides several other 
queerly shaped every-day conveniences, with 
which the farmer, the soldier, and the mecha- 
nic, are familiar, must certainly be considered 
the ne plus ultra of native ingenuity. 

There are several pouderous cast iron ma- 
chines for sale in a loft in Broad street, the in- 
vention of a Yankee, for making common brass 
pins. A ehild, by turning a crank, for aught 
we can discover, might manufacture a bushel 
a day, all headed and pointed for use.—[ Boston 
Tracts and Lyceum.] 


SreamM Carrracks.—The following extract 
is taken from a London paper : 

Application is intended to be mace in the en- 
suing session for a bill “ to authorize in the 
constructing, improving, and using ten feet in 
width of the carriage way, or waste ground on 
the side of the carriage way, of the turnpike 
roads from Islington, in the county of Middle- 
sex, to the town of Birmingham (being part of 
the several roads constituting the Holyhead 
mail-coach road between those places) into a 
hard and solid road, for the passing or travelling 
thereon of locomotive steam earriages ;” com- 
prising also powers to levy and collect tolls upon 
such carriages, and to apportion them between 


D 


the persons who shall be authorized to construet 
such intended steam carriage road, and to alter 
and.increase the tolls, rates, &c. authorized by 


[Fesrvary, 








the various acts at present in force. 





Mepicat Properties or THE ARTICHOKE. 


—The London Medical Journal contains seve- 


rel detailed cases, in which rheumatic-affec- 
tions yielded decidedly and speedily to the in- 
ternal use of the juice of the artichoke, Cynara 
solymus. 


Frequent PLovenines.— When green crops 
or manure are turned under, it is evident that 
they should remain to ferment. Jf, however, 
the manure is fermented, it cannot be com- 
mingled too much. In an address before the 
South Carolina Agricultural Society, by Daniel 
K. Whitaker, we find reference to Mr. Tulls 


system. 

A farmer, in that” State, planted a field of 
Rye of seven acres, which he worked in the 
following manner. He ploughed one acre of 
the land; this he re-ploughed and ploughed 
another acre. He then ploughed the two acres 
already ploughed and ploughed a third acre, 
and proceeded in this manner, ploughing con- 
tinually the land already ploughed, and adding 
an acre at each successive ploughing, till the 
whole field was completely ploughed. When 
this was done, the first acre had received seven 
ploughings, the second six, the third five, the 
fourth four, the fifth three, the sixth two, and 
the seventh one ploughing. He then cast in 
the grain, and harrowed it in, in the manner 
usually practised in the Eastern States. ‘The 
result, as communicated to the Agricultural 
Society, was, that the product of grain harvest- 
ed from each respective acre, was in exact pro- 
portion to the number of ploughings each acre 
had received; that which had received seven 
ploughings producing the most abundant crop, 
that, whieh had received six ploughings, the 
next most abundant crop, and so on to that 
which had received only one ploughing, which 
produced the least of all. There is no doubt 
that by minutely pulverizing and frequently 
stirring the earth, and stirring it deeply, the 

roduct of a field may be greatly increased. 

ut something more than this is necessary for 
him who would reap 2 succession of crops; in 
perpetuity, from the same land. He must give 
the plant food. He must supply it with a due 
ortion of decayed animal or vegetable manure. 
t isa mistake to suppose that there is any 
principle of fertility in the primitive soils what- 
ever, and this was the fatal error that lay at the 
foundation of Mr. Tull’s system. Not all the 
pulverization which could be effected in the 
soil by a nine month’s constant ploughing, 
would enable the planter to gather a crop of 
Cotton from a tract of barren-sand. 





Sat anD Lime ror Manure.—In a note to 
Mr. Whitaker’s Address, we'find the following. 

Dr. Cornelius Dupont, of St. George’s Parish, 
made an experiment, a few years ago, with a 
mixture of quicklime and salt, as a manure, 
which he found highly beneficial. ‘The land to 
which this mixture was applied, was a siliceous 
soil with an aluminous basis. Vegetable ma- 
nure was first spread upon the list, and after 
the land was planted, the mixture was strewn 
upon the top of the bed in the proportion of one 
bushel of salt or two bushels of lime to the acre. 
The product of Cotton, resulting from this ap- 
plication, was nearly double the usual crop ga- 
thered from the same land cultivated in the 
ordinary way. 


FerRMENTED AND UNFERMENTED ManuREs.— 
Practical Agriculturists, (says Mr. Whitaker,) 
who have tried both the new and the old, prefer 
the old method. ‘They find that the unferment- 
ed application creates too powerful a stimulus 
for healthy action in the plant, induces disease, 
and freqvtently kills, where it was only intend. 











the trustees or proprietors of the said roads, and 


ell to nourish. 
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et Reapine Aoricuttrurat Parers.—D. Brad-|} Wonvers Errecrep sy Manvre.—A travel-||allowed to remain until ey 
er ley, a practical farmer of Marcellus, N. Y., has, |ler, and a batchelor we take him to be, gives, Ling Phe then — into ee field, 
by on more than one occasion, appeared before the’ in the Southern Agriculturist, his meanings on| satin. on*ditien ‘Saopens aa ay 
public, calling on farmers to read and support)||what he sees. lalone; he thinks potatoes and peas pr 
c. agricultural periodicals. ‘To such zealous men) Heoriag aeee (says he,) Sommeane 2 to either separate. A short time before 
i I indebted thei ist.||pass throug aufort District on business, I|he puts them in pens and gives them es 
: pnt kak ges Aepamenrigedter wher en tne noticed with peculiar pleasure the state |His hogs are the 5 ell honed, a t 


c ence, and the public for the good accruing from | ang vigorous appearance of some of the crops |time about 350 head. He plants a 
their circulation. The following extract, com- lof corn and potatoes, in the Black Swamp set-| peas in every field, especially for man 
ing as it does from an old man of three score |tlement, St. Peter’s Parish. I have been ac-) 
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rm — 
' ibi . : i uainted with that part of the country for more|| Stwmp Macnine.—The last and best 
and ™ exhibits a pleasing, if not a sublime Kwa thisty seers. P The old inhabi 2 nts were, machine I have seen or heard of conal 
6 opens : ; ||satisfied in former days with the yield of 10 or |wheel and axle. A large but simple 
at “Indeed, drawing near as I do to the age of /19 bushels of cova per acre (the soil is thin.) supported by two upright posts 
three score years and ten, broken by infirmities ify 1830, when I first noticed the growing crops |frame, and upon the uprights an axle ii 
te of body, and bending under the weight of years,|/on the game lands I had formerly known to |to revolve by a wooden wheel of 
n- I have done with the practice of agriculture. produce so leanly, I was surprized to find a jor twelve feet circumference. with a tro 
1e Yet it affords me great satisfaction to read the ||jyxuriant and gigantic growth of corn. ‘I mean |chain passing around its periphery. Two yo 
el Genesee Farmer and other agricultural journals. |gigantie when compared with olden times, in-||of oxen will turn the wheel, and thus anoth 
The only use that I expect to make of the know-| dicating a yield of 20 or 25 bushels per acre, |chain, fastened to the axle and to the stump 


ss “nae ; ‘ : - , 
ledge I may thus acquire, is to impart it to my ||(perhaps more. under the machine, is wound around the a3 
fellow.citizens for their advantage. This, I = A cg hath , callie this mighty change, |until the stump is torn from the earth, -Ph 


























of hap to say, it delights me to do. — thought I to myself. 1 must inquire into this |machine, though light, is somewhat uriwieldy ; 
1e “ I have been in the habit of reading agricul-||matter—accordingly I did so, ool what do you||but the difficulty of transporting it from one 
of tural journals about fifteen years; and I am suppose it was! Why, nothing but manure ;|/stump to another might be removed by affixin 
“d conscious that, while a practical farmer and | well, said I, m good friend, how do you obtain wheels to it, and this would in no wise inte 
z] business man, I derived great advantages from |manure in ieee quantity to benefit, se ma-||with the operations of the machine. It is 
‘, them in point of interest. I cannot doubt that, terially, this 60 or 80 acre field. difficult to say how many gS be 
le I became a more consistent, systematic, and’) Answer—We rake oak leaves and pine-trash||pulled in a day in this manner, for 20 > 
4 successful farmer, than I could have been with- |in the woods—litter our stables, our stable lots, |tation would be influenced by a va ; . 
e out their aid. But unfortunately, the best part|/and our cow-pens—and we sweep all the litter |cumstances, such as the character te of 
n of wy life had passed before I had the benefit /off our yards and round and about our negro. |the stumps, the nature of the soil, &c., but many 
n of such lights. The present generation Of |houses; that is one way: besides that, we! hundred acres of the New-England territory 
e farmers little know how to appreciate their ad- haul large quantities of leaves and trash from |have been cleared by this machine, at the-rate 
id vantages ; and many of them, it may be found, ||the woods to our intended corn-fields, there de- of $10 the acre; and in some instances-4 
n will despise and neglect their birthright.” ‘|posit them in heaps, adding one waggon load tracts of land, which were once thickly wooded, 
T ‘Jof cotton-seed to every ten loads of trash, scat- |have been rendered stumpless for the small 
e Scurrernone Grare.—A correspondent of tering the seeds regularly throughout, then||sum of eight dollars the acre, every stump, ex- 
al the American Farmer states that this vine will /earth over the contents, and in a few months it |ceeding six inehes in diameter, being removed. 
t not grow from cuttings. It is propagated by jis fit for use. We — nape se our po —[North. Courier. ] 
e : . in sori .r,||place a certain quantity of this compost at eac : 
« htt: the cua . pring or = come place, om our corn and cover with the | Bortuine a Tonaux.—A tongue is so hard, 
n Se ee Greene. § "Bikes, This, Mile, anid my informant, has been whether prepared by drying or pickling, that it 
», the fall they will make good roots. ‘|the cause of all that difference which you have |/Tequires much more cooking than a ham ; no- 
e Deer Provonine.—A report of the Kennebec "°ticed-. Manure has really doubled the pro- —_ of ite weight takes so long to dress it pro- 
st BEP fF LOUGHING.—/ report of the Kennedec | duct of our fields. Can this be so, thought I.||P¢Tly- ” 
h Agricultural Society gives the following opinion) But could I doubt—the thing was self-evident.|| _A tongue that has been salted and dried 
rt on this subject : '|Surely, then, manure has wrought wonders) ~ ae rm if  » old been jee hard, 
y “« Much has of late been said upon shoal and |for you, said I. \e ioden porwr tot ‘aan i Dick yon 
: deep ploughing, and it may not be pe hereto) New Mopr or Raisinc Wueat.—In the soaking only a few hours: put your tongue 
x discuss that question, and thereby elicit infor-|| | ~ - a | l f cold - let it be anh 
r i i ; Maine Farmer, we find a committee of the Ken- |!"to plenty of cotd water ; let it be an hour gra- 
mation. We believe the nature of the soil and n rmer, ;, . dually warming ; and give it from three and a 
: Sh wile chy eotoct, svihnnat edcals of totam on Agricultural Society holding the follow-|)) j1¢¢, four hours very slow simmering, accord- 
, yw Me jing language : ing to the size. 
. ploughed deep. But “ot, soil composed of loam Ty his connection, we will call your atten-| ‘Obs.—When you choose a tongue, endeavor 
y or sand may and probably ought to be ploughed tion, for a moment, to a new mode of raising |to learn how long it has been dried or pickled ; 
muck deeper than has been the practice of our | \ inter wheat, that is pursued successfully in|/pick out the plumpest, and that which has the 
‘ farmers. For such sward land 7 or 8 inches are the State of Vermont. The ground is prepared |smoothest skin, whieh denotes its being young 
, not too deep. Phe advantages are numerous. in Autumn, in the manner already pointed out,'|and tender.—[€ook’s Own Book.] 
‘ It will afford a better opportunity to cover long|iand the seed is taken late in the season, when. . 
| and unrotted manures, the fermentation of lithe cold weather has arrived ; and after — BakKeD BerrsTEak Puppinc.—Make a 
fc which beneath the sward must be of lasting) welled, is boxed up, placed where it will |batter of milk, two eggs and flour, or which 
benefit to the soil. It gives an opportunity to freeze, and thus kept till spring, when, as soon |is much better, of potatoes boiled and rubbed 


bi yr rer fae dpa cg plough, as the ground will permut, it is — Pa through a colander. Lay a little of the bat- 
) —lis , ae * i 2 illi is § e é > i 
nure of the sward, which has been estimated aan oy pent _—— pcm doubled ter at the bottom of the dish, have the beef 
at 12 tons tothe acre ; and if the land is to be in the section where this course is pursued. aren thin slices, and divided in pieces three 
stocked down immediately to grass without |74. experiment is at any rate worth trying, inches long and well fried in butter, and sea- 
hosing, it can be done much sooner, with the) sng i¢ it potent prove successful, it may be the soned to your taste; place them in the dish, 
same smoothness, by means of the harrow and)|..ang of enabling us to increase very materi- and pour the remainder of the batter over 
roller; and a deeper and looser soil is created.| ally the amount of our crop. them, and bake in an oven, 
much to the advantage of the succeeding crops, _ -- | p TU ee” Ae - “ae 
as the tendency of the manures ploughed in is} Sanur Srrines.—Supply of Water in the.) *DOVTBS:—vlree rare cone co el, 
i _ i : ari ,. ee iwith a little fat; season with pepper, salt, and 
to rise and go off by evaporation, and not, as Onondaga Salt Springs.—The actual con-)|¥! 3 § ’ pepper, 2 an 
has been supposed, to soak downwards. There, sumption of water annually cannot be less |if preferred, a little onion, Make a plain 
are some disadvantages in ploughing deep. More'|than 90 or 100,000,000 gallons, averaging |paste of flour, roll it thin, and cut in shape of 
manure is required for a single crop. The |260,000 gallons per day, for 365 days, though |an apple puff; fill it with the shred beef, pinch 
crops will be later in arriving at maturity,'/the consumption during the suminer months ithe edges, and fry brown. The paste should 
which is a serious injury in some instances, to |cannot be less than 7 or 800,000 gallons per day. |}, made with a small quantity of butter, 
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Indian corn particularly ; but an advantage to! —(Onondaga Standard.] ee ee al 
many other crops, and expecially to wheat, as it ee a i Z eggs, and milk. 

will be longer in growing, of course less likely | MANacementT OF Swink at THE South.—} Brrr Caxes.—Make fine some beef that 
to blast; anc afford a better opportunity for |An extensive farmer in Twiggs county has jis rare done, with a little fat bacon; season 
harvesting, in connection with the farmers’||given us some additional particulars on this with pepper and salt, and otherwise as prefer- 


other crops. And more strength of team is||subject. He makes from 40 to 50,000 weight red; mix well and make into small cakes, 
required to plough the same land. On the}jof bacon annually. Hie hogs roam at large, } in: tnthhee fone. sted eli aaniie anal eal 
whole; we are decidedly of the opiridn, that||till late in the summer. When his sweet pote.’ three incnes lone, re vat as wide an ic :’ 

= policy requites us to plough deeper than||toes and peas begin to get .” he has his hogs jand fry them a light brow n, aod serve with 
as been the geri¢tal custom of our farmers.” ||turned in iypon them, ore eld at atime, and||gravy.—{ Northern Farmer.} 
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[From the Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

Dr. Cuurcn’s Steam Carriace.—We 
introduce to the notice of our readers a) 
view of a carriage in actual operation in 
England, with the following remarks from 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine : | 

{n the able article on “ Inland Transport,” 
in the Edinburgh Review, said to have been 
written by Dr. Lardner, Dr. Church’s car-| 
riage is spoken of as one of the likeliest to 
be attended with success. Feeling persua- 
ded that you can have no wish but to make! 
the claims of every competitor in this ardu- 
ous field of mechanical discovery equally| 
known to your numerous readers, and attri. 
buting, therefore, to accident entirely, your! 
past neglect of those of Dr. Church, I for-| 
ward with this a drawing of his engine, in 
the hope that it may be favored with an ear-| 
ly place in your pages, along with the follow-| 
ing explanatory particulars. The drawing, [| 
should observe, is a reduced copy from a 
very handsome engraving, recently published) 
here by an artist of the name of Lane. 

In the cases of Gurney, Heaton Brothers, 
and also, I believe, Sir Charles Dance, there! 
is one carriage to carry the engine, and ano-| 
ther the passengers. ‘These locomotive ma.| 
chines, in short, are drags, merely meant to 
be used in the same way as Jonathan Hall 
in the infancy of steam navigation proposed 
to use steam tugs. Dr. Church, on the con- 
trary, has but one carriage for both machine- 
ry and passengers. The one represented 
in the drawing is built to carry fifty passen- 
gers. The wheels are about six inches 
broad in the tire and eight feet in diameter. 

The crank shaft, worked by the cylinders, 
is connected by endless chains with the axles 
of the hind wheels of the carriage, and 
each wheel has a separate axle. The spokes 
ef the wheels are so constructed as to ope- 
rate like springs to the whole machine—that 
is, to give and take according to the inequal- 
ities of the road. The boiler consists of a 
series of double tubes, one within the other, 





| placed in a vertical position around a circu- 

lar fire-place, and communicating with it; 
ithe heated air passes through these tubes, 
| which are every where surrounded with wa- 
ter. The tubes are in the form of syphons, 
to counteract the injurious effects of une- 
qual expansion. The draught is produced 
by a fanner worked by the engine, and the 
furnace is made to consume its own smoke. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that, if 
there be any thing to boast of in the patron- 
age and support of a public company, Dr. 
Church has more to say for himself in this re- 
spect than the Messrs. Heaton ; for whereas 
they have but very late issued proposals for 
such a company, while it is a considerable 
time since a company was actually formed 
for the purpose of working Dr. Church’s 
carriages, not only on the road between 
| London and Birmingham, but between Bir. 
|mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
IMPARTIAL. 

| Birmingham, Oct. 3, 1833. 





Preserve your Vessets.—A gentleman 
who has tried the experiment, recommends 
all ship-builders to put between the ceiling 
and plank pulverized charcoal, which is a 
much better preservative than salt. It is 
much lighter, and prevents the dry rot, ab- 
sorbing, as the charcoal does, all the acidity 
of the wood. The same article is also very 
useful in preserving meats, fruits, &c. which 
by its astonishing quality may be sent to any 
part of the world without injury. Try it, 
and be convinced.—[N. Y. Gazette. ] 





Tue Navy.—The vessels now in com. 
mission are 1 ship of the line, 3 frigates, 
10 sloops of war, and 6 schooners. In 
ordinary, 6 ships of the line, 6 frigates, and 
5 sloops of war. Building, (nearly comple- 
ited,) 5 ships of the line, and 7 frigates, To. 
tal, 12 ships of the line, 16 frigates, 15 sloops 
lof war, and 6 schooners. Frames of live 
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vy yards for 4 ships of the line, 7 frigates, 
and 4 sloops of war. 

Besides these, contracts have been made 
for the frames of 1 ship of the line, 1 frigate, 
and 1 sloop of war. ‘The whole quantity of 
live oak received at the navy yards for the 
vessels not yet constructed, is 365,435 cubic 
feet. There is also on hand, for the same 


|purpose, 206,887 feet of white oak plank, 
||198,652 cubic feet of white oak timber, 188,- 


204 cubic feet of yellow pine timber, 44,560 


do. mast and spar timber, white oak knees, 


in number, 5,500. 
The estimates for 1834 complete the em- 


\ployment of 1 ship of the line, with 834 


men; 3 first class frigates, 453 men each ; 
1 do. second class, 367 men; 11 sloops of 


llwar, Ist class, 188 men each ; 7 schooners, 
\\55 men each. 


Total, 5,011 men. 





Leap 1x tHe Unirep Stares.—The 
quantity of lead made at the U. S. Lead 
Mines during the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber, 1833, was 7,941,792 lbs., of which goes 





to the United States, as rent, 472,645 Ibs. 

Annexed is the statement of the quantity 

imade at these mines since 1821: 

From 1821 to Sept. 30, 1823, 535,130 Ibs. 

Yearending Sept. 30, 1824, 175,220 do. 
“ ““ 





1825, 1,051,220 do. 

“ “ 1826, 2,333,804 do. 
“ “ 1827, 6,092,560 do. 
“ “ 1828, 12,311,730 do. 
“ “ 1829, 14,541,310 do. 
“ “ 1830, 8,382,058 do. 
“ “ 1831, 6,449,080 do. 
“ “ 1832, 4,281,876 do. 
“ “ 1833, 7,944,792 do. 

— ee 
Total, 63,845,740 lbs. 





Prairir Horses.—The editor of the Turf 
Register is taking measures to introduce 
prairie horses to improve our breeds, 


The celebrated naturalist, Mr. Audubon, 
assured me that he rode on one of these 
wild horses more than three thousand miles 
continually, without his losing a meal or 
complaining in any way. 

“No one,” says an intelligent officer of 
the army to the editor of the Turf Register, 
‘has observed the Osages galloping over 
their boundless prairies, under their fervid 
sun, and maintaining this gait for hours, 
viewed their muscular and handsome steeds, 
and compared his own jaded nag with the 
bounding and restless animals around him, 
but has confessed the superiority of their 
horses over ours :” whilst another, returning 
recently from an extensive excursion to the 
southwest of Cantonment Gibson, remark- 
ing on the “vast superiority” of the prairie 
horse, adds, that they “ evince prodigious 
speed and wind” compared with the best 
horses in the army ; and that they are par- 
ticularly distinguished for “ deep, hard, black 
hoofs, flat sinewy limbs, full eyes, and large 
nostrils—four of the cardinal attributes of 
the courser.” 





Beecn Hepers.—An intelligent farmer 
and mechanic has suggested to us that an 
excellent hedge may be made by planting 
beech nuts in a drill. The suggestion is 
worth the attention of our farmers ; we hope 
that some of them will give it a trial. 





Turnipr of any sort when fed to mileh.cows, 








oak have been delivered at the different na- 


must always have their tops taken off, as they 
impart an unpletsatit taste to the milk and but- 
iter, The tops may be given to other cattle. 
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Concentric Circiss in Trees.—In the year} 
1827, a large lot of hemlock timber was cut trom| 
the north-eastern slope of East Rock, near New- 
Haven, for the purpose of forming a foundation 
for the wharf which bounds the basin of the 
Farmington Canal on the East. While inspect- 
ing and measuring that timber, at the time of 
its delivery, | took particular notice of the suc- 
cessive layers, each of which constitute a year’s! 
growth of the tree; and which, in that kind of 
wood, are very distinct. ‘These layers were of 
various breadth, indicating a growth five or six 
times as full in some years as in others, pre-) 
ceding or following. ‘Thus, every tree has pre-| 
served a record of the seasons for the whole of 
its at whether thirty years, or two hun-| 
dred,—and what is worthy of observation, eve-| 
ry tree told the same story. Thus, if you begun. 
at the outer layer of two trees, one young and} 
the other old, and counted back twenty years, | 
—if the young tree indicated by a full layer a) 
growing season for that kind of timber, the older | 
tree indicated the same. 

My next observation was, that the growing, 
seasons clustered together, and also the meagre} 
seasons came in companies. ‘Thus, it was| 
rare to find a meagre season immediately pre-| 
ceding or following a season of good growth ; | 
but, if you commenced in a cluster of thin and_| 
meagre layers, and proceeded on, it gradually) 
enlarged and swelled to the maximum, after 
which a decrease began and went on, until it 
terminated in a minimum. 

A third observation was, that there appeared 
nothing lke periodicity in the return of the full 
years or the meagre, but the clusters alternated 
at irregular intervals ; neither could there be ob- 
served, in comparing the clusters, any law by 
which the number of years was regulated.” 

The above is from Silliman’s Journal of Sei-| 
ence. Trees growing in cultivated ground, 
particularly fruit trees, would be expected to) 
exhibit such evidences of a variable growth; 
but in forest trees the causes are not so discern-| 
ible. It would be supposed, however, that 
when a forest tree is arrested in its growth by 
unfavorable seasons, or other causes, it would 
require one or more years, according to circum-| 
stances, to recover its former vigor. We! 
should not conclude that a cold season, early! 
frost, or any other causé unfavorable to vege- 
tation, merely arrests or diminishes the growth 
for that season, but that it injures the sap ves-! 
sels through which the sap is to ascend the 
succeeding year, and prevents the formation of 
many of those fibrous roots that are to take up} 
the food of the tree. We should suppose, too, | 
that the annual manuring of forest trees is| 
uniform. In some seasons the leaves fall during 
windy and dry weather, and consequently they 
are blown away. In others, they fall when the 
winds are !ess violent, and when rains fre-| 
quently occur, and in consequence they remain. | 
Supposing two or three such seasons to occur, 
in succession, we should expect the annual 
growth to indicate the effects. 

The above extract is interesting, and deserves 
the attention of farmers. By comparing simi-| 
lar facts with records of the seasons, ome use- 
ful conclusions may be drawn. 


Cuttinc Timser.—Much contrariety of opi- 
nion has frequently been expressed on the pro- 
per time for cutting timber. There are, un- 
questionably, numerous circumstances to be 
taken into consideration. When the object is 
to obtain vigorous sprouts, the trees should be 
cut when the leaves are off, and probably late 
in winter, or early in spring. When durability of 
the timber is the object, during the inactivity of 
vegetation, and very probably after two or more 


\!Carolina, and said to be one of the most suc- 


regular seasons in succession, when the wood 
was Well ripened ; and when it is desired to 
prevent the sprouts from growing, when vege- 
tation is active, and late rather than early. 


Grartine THE Vine.—In the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, E. F. Noel thus speaks : 

Propagating by ingrafting is also a very con- 
venient way, and probably the most speedy one 
of getting abundant crops. Some years past I 
had some large old native vines, sawed off a 
few inches below the surface of the earth, and 
the roots cleft and grafts inserted; but few 
lived, and those did not grow off well. Shortly 
after, a piece appeared in one of our agricultu- 
ral papers, recommending gimblet grafting ; 
and as well as I now recollect, the piece was 
written by a person living in the north-west 
part of New-York. He directed the vine to be 
sawed off a few inches below the surface, and 
a gimblet hole bored about one inch and a half 
deep into the root, the scion to be trimmed to 
fit the hole, and gently driven in ; then the root 
to be covered with well sempered clay, over 
which the loose earth was to be drawn, taking 
care to leave the bud of the graft a little above 
ground. After this publication, a person own. 
ing an extensive nursery to the north, recom- 
mended the same, which induced me to try the) 
experiment largely. In large roots five and six | 
grafts were inserted. The number inserted 
for myself and others, mostly of the Isabella 
and Catawba, could not have been less than! 
five hundred, out of which only one lived the 
summer through, and that one perished away 
in the fall for want of nourishment. Since 
then, a gentleman living in the state of South 





cessful cultivators of the vine in our country, 
has recommended this way in a letter dated in 
1829, and published in the American Farmer. 
But if this be a good method I cannot account 
for my complete failure. The ingrafting was 
commenced very early, and occasionally conti- 
nued through the season ; and I think the di- 
rections were fully complied with in all respects. 
Some few of the roots that had been ingrafted 
died in the course of the year; the others 
threw out a great many fine sprouts, and the 
succeeding year they were cut off within about 
an inch ads a half of the old root, and in them 
were inserted grafts of the same varieties, that 
were tried the preceding year, and in all other 
respects treated as they were before. They 
grew off finely, and all but one on each side of 








the large roots were pulled off, and before the 
frost had set in, most of them were from ten to 
fifteen feet long, and some few from twenty to} 
thirty feet. 

1 have found no advantage from ingrafting 
the foreign grape on the native: the first ones 
ingrafted grew off finely, and the poe was 
a flattering ; but the winter killed them. 

Those intended to run on living trees, should 
have the trees topped to ten or twelve feet in 
height, so as to give the vine a chance to over- 
run them. If the root be vigorous, several 
years will elapse before the vine will require 
trimming. . 

On the same paper, we have the opinion of; 
N. Herbemont, whose authority is inferior to 
none. 

The mode of grafting which I practise usu- 
ally, and which is attended with no difficulty, 
and very seldom fails, is as follows: If the 
vine I wish to graft in is in the place I desire to 
have it, all I do is to take away the earth round 
it, to the depth of four or five inches, saw it off 
(or cut it off with a sharp knife, according to 
its size,) about two or three inches below the 
surface of the ground. (This depth may be 
regulated by the length of the scion used.) 
Solit it with a knife or chisel; and having ta- 
pered the lower end of the scion in the shape of 
a wedge, insert it in the eleft stock, so as to 
make the bark of both coincide, (which is per- 
haps not necessary with the vine,)—tie it with 





its place ; return the earth to its place, so as to 
leave only one bud of the graft above the ground, 
and the other just below the surface, and it is 
done. If I have no vine where I wish to have 
one, I dig it out.of the woods, &ec. &c.; cut it 
off as above described ; insert the scion ; tie it 
and plant it where wanted, leaving, as in the 
other case, only one bud or two above ground. 
All the care that it now requires is to surround 
it with sticks, to prevent its being trampled upon 
or otherwise injured, and to notice the shoots 
that may grow below the graft, that they may be 
immediately taken off close to the stock, taking 
care, in so doing, not to move the scion or 
graft, which might prevent its taking. Such 
grafts usually grow as soon as the other buds 
of the vine in the neighborhood ; but it some- 
times happens they are much later ; and I have 
had some that did not push till about June— 
even as late as the middle of that month. 

When the stock, or the vine into which you 
wish to irisert a graft, is too large to be conve- 
niently split, as in the last mode of grafting, as 
when they are several inches in diameter, after 
having sawed it two or three inches below the 
surface of the ground, nearly horizontally, I 
take a gimblet, or (which is best) a carpenter's 
stock and taper-bit, and bore one or more holes, 
according to the size of the stock, about an inch 
and a quarter deep. I then prepare the scion, 
(which in this case ought to be selected pretty 
large,) and by cutting he bark and a little of the 
wood all round, within an inch and a quarter of 
the lower end, fit it to the hole, and push it in till 
the shoulder of bark, made by the cutting, as 
here above described, comes down to the sawed 
surface of the stock ; and if the stock is large 
enough to require two or three grafts, after hav- 
ing fittedjthem all in, I;return the earth, leaving 
only one or two buds at most above ground, as 
above, and the grafting is done. As this last 
method of grafting usually succeeds as well as 
the first, it would seem to indicate that it is not 
necessary in grafting the vine, as it most un- 
doubtedly is for all other fruit trees, that the 
bark of the stock, and that of the scion or graft, 
meet and coincide exactly ; for, in the latter 
case, the scions are inserted in any part of the 
stock. 

All that remains now to be attended to is, as 
to the best season for grafting the vine, and the 
best manner of aaaee the scions until that 
time. I have generally succeeded best when I 
have grafted late in the spring, and just before 
the buds of the vine burst into leaves ; that is, 
when the sap is flowing pretty freely. It is, 
however, a matter of some importance, that the 
scions should have been kept back, if possible, 
so that their buds are only inning to swell, 
and this must regulate the time of grafting. 
The scions may be kept back, and their ve 
tating retarded, by burying them in as cold a 
place as can conveniently be found—such as the 
north side of a hill, of a house, fence, é&e.; in 
short, where the ice and snow remain ~the 
longest. A small trench, a few inches.deep, is 
made—the scions laid flat down in the bottom, 
and entirely covered. I think a better way 
still, (one, however, which I never had an_op- 
portunity of trying,) would be to put them ina 
box of sand somewhat moistened, and deposite 
the box in an iee-house. The scions being thus~ 
kept back, may be used for grafting with com- 
plete success, so late as when the vine for the 
stock is in full leaves. I have thus grafted 
vines sent me by mail from the north as late as 
June, and they grew well. I should always 
prefer, however, to do it earlier, when it can 
conveniently be done. 





Heatinc Cream ror Butrer.—A farmer 
recommends, in the Vermont Chronicle, to. put 
the cream in an iron pot, and to heat it to near 
boiling. It should be frequently stirred, and 
the seum taken off; care being had not to allow 
it to imbibe smoke. The cream is put in jars 
to cool, and next day, after being gradually and 

















any kind of string, merely to keep the scion in 


slightly warmed, it is churned: 











[rom the Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

State of Manufactures in America—Evi- 
dence of Mr. James Kempson, of Phila- 
delphia, Cotton Manufacturer. [Krom the 

. Factory Commissioners’ Report in Great 
Britain. | 

Most of our reaters, doubtless, have 


heard of the struggle that has been going} 


on between capitalists in England and the 
friends of amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes in that country, parti- 
vularly of those who have not arrived at 
maturity, and are in fact in a much worse 
condition than most slaves in any part of the 
world. The philanthropists succeeded so 
far as to obtain a parliamentary commission 
of inquiry, which was followed up by the in- 
troduction of a bill intu the House of Com. 
mons, regulating the hours of work in facto- 
ries for all boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age, we believe. That bill passed 
the House of Commons, but the House oy 
Incurables, (the Lords,) as they have been 
so well termed, thought fit to reject it. 

In the course of the investigation, Mr. 
Kempson, of Philadelphia, was examined, and 
his testimony we now insert, and we are 
sure it will be perused with feelings of pride 
by all our readers. 


With what extent of manufactures have 
you been conversant in America ’—I have 
been acquainted with the manner of conduct- 
ing. manufactures in most of the manufactur- 


—, 

hat number of workmen do you employ 

in your manufactory 7—About four hundred. 
hat is the lowest age of persons in 

your employment? None under nine. 

Have you many about nine years of age! 

—We have a great many between nine and 
twelve. About one-fifteenth of the persons 
employed in the United States are under 
twelve years of age. 
_ What is the utmost extent of your daily 
working hours?!—The actual number of, 
working hours averages throughout the year 
twelve hours of actual work ; at some sea- 
sons it is nearly fourteen, and at others it is 
little more than ten. 

Is the labor for fourteen hours often con- 
tinuous for many successive days !—We 
change the period by the light. We never 
sight up in the mornings, nor in the evenings, 
from the 20th of March to the 20th of Sep- 
tember ; and from the 20th of September to 
the 20th of March following, we work until 
eight o’clock of the evening. 

Do the children work during the whole 
hours of work 7—Yes; we never make any 
difference on account of age. ‘ 

Have any complaints been made im the 
United States as to the propriety of such bx- 
tent of labor for children? There have 
been newspaper complaints, ofiginating pro- 
bably from the workmen who came from this 
country to the United States ; but among our 
workmen there is no desire to have the hours 
of labor shortened, since they see that it 
will necessarily be accompanied by a reduc. 
tion of their wages. 

What proportion of the persons employed 
are natives of the United States ’—Through. 





out New-England, which are considered the 
inanufactttring states, above eight-tenths of 


ted States, 

Are many of the remaining two-tenths 
English workmen !—The greater portion ot 
them; but, as a general rule, they do not 
like to take English workmen in the New- 
England factories. 

Why do thes‘ not like the English work- 

men '—Because they are so dissipated and 
so discontented. 
Is this their general character in the Uni- 
ted States’—Yes; after théy have been 
some time in the country, they are noted as 
the greatest drunkards we have. ‘The whole- 
sale price of whiskey is, with us, nine pence 
per gallon, and they appear not to be able 
to overcome the temptation. Our own work- 
men are better educated, and more intelligent, 
and more moral, and refrain more from sen- 
sual indulgence. 

How does the discontent of the English 
workmen, of which you have spoken, usual- 
ly manifest itself ?—In the workmen becom: 
ing masters, in strikes, and demands for wa- 
ges, almost always ill-considered, with which 
the master cannot comply, and which griev- 
ously interfere with his commercial opera- 
tions ; their ignorant expectations generate 
ill will and hostility towards the masters. 

Are no jealousies entertained by the Ame- 
rican workmen towards their masters !—In 
America we never hear the word master; 
they usually speak of the manufacturer by 
name, or as their employer and view him 
rather as a tradesman to whom they dispose 
of their labor, than asa persou having « hos. 
tile interest. There are no jealousies be- 
tween American masters and workmen, of 
the nature of those which appear to prevail 
between the English workmen and their em- 
ployers. 

Are there no combinations to keep up wa- 
ges in America !—None amongst the Ame. 
rican cotton manufacturers. 

Are there no combination laws 1—None. 

To what do you attribute this state of 
things among the American workmen !—To 
their superior education, to their moral in- 
struction, and to their temperate habits. 

Have you any national system of educa- 
tion !—We have public schools, supported 
partly by state funds, and partly by bequests. 
All children have the privilege of attending. 

Do they, in point of fact, very generally 
attend in the manufacturing states ?—They 
universally attend ; and I think that infor- 
mation is more universally diffused through 
the villages and the whole community of 
the New-England states, than amongst any 
other community of which I have any know- 
ledge. 

What is the general view taken of these 
schools by the manufacturers and persons of 
wealth in America?—Froin their experience 
they deem them of the greatest importance 
to the welfare of the state. ‘They are encou- 
raged by the state governments and all the 
leading persons of the state. 

How do the children whom they employ 
obtain education ?—The manufacturers are 
always anxious that the children should ab- 
sent themselves from the manufactory during 
two or three months of the year to attend the 
schools. The manufacturer very frequently 
suggests to the parents the necéssity of the 
children being taken to school. The send- 
ing the child to school is generally an incon- 
venience to the manufacturer. 

Is the inconvenience of the children going 
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cost of production. ‘The only inconve- 
inience is in the trouble of getting other 
shands. We think the advantage of their 
‘being educated more than counterbalances 
‘that trouble. 

| What is the nature of this national educa- 
‘tion '—It consists in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography. 

| Do the workmen read much '—Yes; we 
have frequently a difficulty in keeping booke 
out of the hands of some of them when they 
ishould be engaged in their work. 

| What sort of books do they usually read ! 
\—Voyages and travels are the most favorite 
reading with them. They are also great 
jreaders of newspapers, and some of the 
‘workmen take two or three, 

| ‘Then what is the cost of each newspa- 
iper '—Less than 2d. 

What wages do you usually give —We 
employ them by the year. A person ten 
lyeats old would get 3s. a week; & Ppéersdti 
|twelve years old, 4s. a week ; fourteen years, 
5s. ; ,sixteen, 63.; eighteen, 8s. Those 
more advanced in years would earn 10s. 
The smaller children in the carding room 
are those who carn 8a, a week; thosé at. 
‘tending the drawing frames earn from 5s. tu 
i6s.; those who attend the roving frames 
earn 8s. a week; girls attending the thros- 
'tle-frames earn from 5s. to 8s. ; machine 
makers earn about 5s. a day; mule spin: 
ners earn about 5s. a day; overlookers earn 
from 5s, to 6s. a day ; assistant overlookers 
ifvom 3s. to 4s. a day. 

What do the men pay for board when 
‘they board with families /—From 6s. to 7s. 
iper week. 
| What do young women pay !—Five shil- 
jlings per week. 

And children 1—They generally board 
‘with their parents. 

| What is the description of fare usually 
obtained by the Amefican workmen 1—Near- 
ly the same articles as those tised by the more 
jwealthy classes. ‘They have as much meat 
las they wish twice a day; they have fruit 
‘pies at every meal; in short, as I have sta. 
ted before a committee of the House of 
Commons, I have paid eight shillings a week 
for board, lodging, and washing, and live as 
well as I could live in equal lodgings in a 
village in England for two pounds a week. 

What is the difference in the effects be- 
‘tween fourteen and ten hours’ work on the 
|health of the persons employed, so far as 
iyou have observed in’ America 7—When 
they worked twelve hours, the thermometer 
stood at 103°, and they were then more un- 
healthy than when they were working twelve 
jhours in the winter season ; but I believe that 
those who were in the mill enjoyed better 
‘health, both during summer and winter, than 
‘those who worked at agricultural employ- 
ments, or than those who were idle. I state 
'this from my own observation. I resided at 
ithe house of a medical practitioner, who had 
ithe practice of most of the persons who 
were employed at the mill, as well as of most 
of those who were employed in agriculture; 
and my own observation was corroborated 
by his reports, as to the sickness prevalent. 
Thus I received my impression of the su- 
perior healthiness of those engaged in the 
factory. 

Are the American children stronger or 
weaker than the children of the Knglish ope- 
ratives!—The youngest Ametican children 
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vember last 1 have been engaged in visiting 
the manufactories here, a! should say, 
that, on the whole, the children are rather 
stronger in America than they are here. 

Would you call the English manufactur- 
ing children, as a body, unhealthy 7—No ; I 
should almost think they are as healthy as 
the children in the agricultural districts. I 
have noticed that the children of a factory 
ina village usually look better than the chil- 
dren of a factory in atown. I should think 
this might be accounted for from the differ- 
ence of the residences in the villages as 
compared with the residences in the towns, 
where they appear to work longer hours. 

Does your experience in America of the 
short as compared with the long hours, enable 
you to form any judgment as to the proba- 
ble effects upon the health or comforts of the 
workmen of a reduction of the working 
hours to ten in this country ’—-The climate 
is so different that I can form no judgment. 
The longest hours of our work are during 
periods of the most oppressive heat. 

Do the children attend school at any par- 
ticular period !—No ; they attend during one 
period as much as another. 

Do they select the times of the long or 
of the short hours?—I do not think they 
make any selection as to the hours of work. 
If they selected the time of the long hours 
they would have the night-work of the win- 
ter. ‘They would, I think, as soon have the 
longer hours of the summer to avoid night- 
work. 

What is the nature of your manufacture ? 
—Spinning and weaving coarse yarn. 

Is any of it for exportation ’—Yes. 

To what markets !—South America, West 
and East Indian markets. 

Do you find that you can compete suc- 
cessfully with British manufactures of a si- 
milar kind in the same markets ?—Yes; al- 
though we labor under some disadvantages 
that you do not. 

What disadvantages !—One of our disad- 
vantages is, that in the East India markets 
we have to pay a duty which you do not 
pay; and we have to pay six per cent. in- 
terest on the advance, which is considerably 
higher than you have to pay. A further 
disadvantage we labor under is, that where- 
as a large proportion of your manufacturers 
export their goods direct, and are therefore 
not subject to any commission on the ship- 
ment, our manufacturers never export on 
their own account, and the shipping mer- 
chant starts with a commission of five per 
cent. on the price which the manufacturer 
receives. 

Have the goodness to explain the nature 
of the charge of five per cent. commission 
to which the article is subject prior to ship- 
ment ?’—The manufacturer sends his goods 
to a commission merchant at the shipping 
ports, who receives five per cent. for selling 
and guaranteeing. 

And notwithstanding these drawbacks you 
can maintain the competition with us ?— 
Yes ; and not so only, but are gaining ground 
upon you, and have already excluded you 
from some markets, 

From what markets ’—Some of the Mex- 
ican and South American. Several of our 
largest establishments have large contracts 
pending for a long time forward for those 
markets, at prices which would not give a 
fair return to the British manufacturer, but 
are very profitable to our manufacturers. 





You say this from having ascertained, du- 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


ring your visit to Manchester and other ina- 
nufacturing districts in this country, the ex- 
act state of the relative prices 7—Yes. 

What are the present relative prices of 
yarn,—for instance, of No. 16 1—No. 16, 
water twist, made entirely of good cotton, 
sells in the United States at 10d. per |b. ; 
in England, No. 16, yarn, made from a mix. 
ture of waste twists, and a small quantity of 
boweds, sells at 11d. per lb. The price of 
103d. in America is from the commission 














ling it on eight months’ credit ; and the price 
of 11d. in England is on three months’ cre. 
dit from a manufacturer. 

Do you consider the price of 10}d. to be 
remunerative to the American manufactuf- 
er 7—Decidedly so. . 

And do you consider that you have equal 
advantages in weaving 1—Yes. 

Have you the means of showing what is 
the comparative cost of weaving in the Uni- 
ted States and in this country 7—Yes, I can 





merchaat, who receives 5 per cent. for sel- 





show it by the following statement : 





United States. England. ot 
Interest on dressing machine, £2 11 £1 12 a: 
Do. twelve power looms, 8 6 6 t 4 10 ! 
Cost per annum of one horse power, 3 10 — ; 12 10, at 5 per cent. 
Cost of dressing 3,756 pieces, 233 «9 46 18 
Cost of weaving, 12 4 156 10 ree ten 


American, 10}d. per piece, £163 O—England, 11d. £222 0 


How do you account for the difference be- 
tween £3 10s., which you state as the cost 
per annum of one horse power, and £12 
10s, as the cost in England?—In America 
it is water power, which exists there in great 
abundance, at a very low rent, even in the bes 
situations ; whereas in this country it is 
mostly steam power, or, if water power, at a 
very high rent. 

What do you reckon will be the effect on 
the cost of production of your manufacture, 
if the working hours of your mills were, by 
an act of your legislature, to be reduced 
from an average of 12 to 10 hours ?—They 
would be increased in price about ten per 
cent. 

Have you the means of showing how the 
reduced hours of work would operate on the 
cost of production !—Yes, by the following), 
statement : 

Estimated value of the cotton manufac- 
ture of the United States—Wages, £2,087,-. 
400 ; cotton, £1,800,000 ; profit and inter- 
est, £1,529,266 ; annual value, £5,416,666. 
Now, supposing a legislative enactment to 
limit the working hours to ten, and in con. 
sequence of foreign competition the value|| 
of the goc-ls must not be increased, and in 
order to make the same quantity he must 
employ one sixth more hands, and the in- 
terest on this increased investment must be 
deducted from the wages, for no other item 
can be reduced ; taking the interest, wear 
and tear, at 8 per cent. upon this further in- 
vestment, the amount will be £112,819. 

£2,087,400 wages, as before 
112,819 
£1,974,581 wages after. 
The number employed previous to this sup-} 
posed alteration was 62,157, receiving upon 
an average annually £33 10s. The num. 
ber increased to 72,572 would receive £27 
4s. Supposing the workmen not reduced 
in their wages, the amount would stand: 
Wages, £2,429,998 ; interest on the invest- 
ment, £112,819; cotton, £1,800,000 ; in- 
terest and profit, £1,529,266 ; total, £5,872,. 
073. 

What, in your opinion, would be the ef.- 
fect of a compulsory limitation of the work- 
ing hours in this country to ten instead of 
twelve, upon the manufactures of the United 
States ?—It would tend much to their in- 
crease. I think we should not only be able 
to undersell you in markets abroad, but even 
in your home market. 

Do you mean after paying the present im- 
port duty into this country of ten per cent? 











Do you not think that we should be under 
the necessity, in such a case, of adopting 
your tariff system ?—Most undoubtedly, if you 
wished to preserve even your home market, 





Apvice oN THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT 
or Toois.—From a new edition of the Cabi- 
net Maker’s Guide, we quote the following : 

“ The goodness of saws, chisels, and ether 
edge tools, depends upon the quality of the 
steel, which should be uniform throughout, 
and it is always better to have them tem- 
pered too hard than to soft, for use will re- 
duce the temper. If at any time you wish to 
restore the temper, and to perform the ope- 
ration yourself, the best method is to melt a 
sufficient quantity of lead to immerse the 
cutting part of the tool. Having previously 
brightened its surface, then plunge it into the 
melted lead for a few minutes, till it gets 
sufficiently hot to melt a candle, with which 
rub its surface ; then plunge it in again and 
keep it there until the steel assumes a straw 
color, (but be careful not to let it turn blue,) 
when that is the case take it out, rub it again 
with the tallow, and let it cool; if it should be 
too soft, wipe the grease off and repeat the 
process without the tallow, and when suffi. 
ciently hot, plunge it into cold spring water 
or water and vinegar mixed. 

* By a proper attention to these directions, 
and a little practice, every. workman will 
have it in his power to give a proper temper 
to the tools he may use. 

“Tf a saw is too hard, it may be tempered 
by the same means; if you are near a plum. 
ber’s shop, you may repeat the process con- 
veniently and without expense, when they are 
melting a pot of lead. 

“In other cutting tools you must wait till 
the steel just begins to turn blue, which is a 
temper that will give it more elasticity, and at 
the same time sufficient hardness.” 





Biowine Giass.—During the past week we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting a newly 
invented instrument for blowing glass, now iu 
successful operation at the works of Messrs. 
T. & J. Robinson, in thiscity. This invention 
we consider one of the greatest and most fortu- 
nate of the age, as the action of the lings in 
blowing is almost entirely dispensed with— 
saving, no doubt, many valuable lives. Be- 
sides its merit in this respect, it has, likewise, 
the advantage of being exceedingly simple and 
cheap in its construction, the whole cost of 
making and fitting up not exceeding one dol- 
lar. As we have learned that it is the intention 
of the proprietors to take out letters patent, we 
do not feel at liberty to give a description of the 





—Yes. 


article.—[Penn. Advocate. } 
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Boxe Manure.—Mr. Watson, a distin-|/this city, on a lady much afflicted with 


guished agriculturist of Perthshire, 
bushels per acre of bone dust on two Scotch 
acres, 25 cart-loads of barn manure on each 
of two more acres. -The acres with bone 
mianure produced 28 tons of turnips, and the 
other 22 tons. 





Miutiers.—In Mr. Thackrah’s Effects of 


‘Prades on Health, it is stated that the average 
circumference of the chest of ten millers was 


36 2.5 inches; and the quantity of air thrown)! 


out by a full expectoration was less than seven 
pints. No instance could be found of an aged 
and healthy miller. 





Suavenrertne Animate wirnout Pan. 
—In the Veterinary School at Edinburgh they 
practise a method of killing horses with com- 
paratively no pain, by opening the jugular 
vein, and inserting a metallic tube, the thick- 
ness of a quill, and blowing in atmospheric 
air. Three forcible expirations from the 
mouth are sufficient to cause the animal to 
die instantly, with apparently no pain. The 
«« Association to Promote Rational Humanity” 
would recommend this method for killing cat- 
tle, if it should be found expedient. 





Frostep Frrtr.—Cotton is applied to the 
feet when they have been injured by frost. 
Bees’-wax and lamp-oil melted together, and 
spread on a cotton or linen rag, and thus ap- 
plied to the frosted parts, make a cure. 





Corron ror Toorn-Acue.—Among the 
best remedies for tooth-ache, and swollen face, 
is cotton ; put as much into the mouth as can 


conveniently be kept in, and in a few hours 
the pain and inflammation will be gone. If 


the swollen part of the face is covered with 
cotton, the swelling will soon disappear. 





Mart 1n Dutcuess Counry.—Some two 


or three months ago a gentleman called on us, 
and stated that he had found deposites of what 


he considered to be marl, and when it was 


analyzed would communicate the result to us. 
We have not since heard from him. 





Growrn or THE West.—Near the close 
of his life, Dr. Franklin, whose opinions were 


derived from extensive observation and much 
practical knowledge, calculated that in fifty 


years the country beyond the Alleganies 
would contain a population of 200,000. But 
such has been the rapid growth of that distant 
portion of our prosperous country, that its 


population, even now, amounts to three mil- 
lions ! 





On Magnets. By Gro. Crarx. To the 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Six,—Having szen in a London periodi- 
cal (the Lancet) au account of the wonder- 
ful cures at St. Bartholoumew’s Hospital, by 
Drs. Kyle and Blundell’s newly discovered 
powerful magnets, I have been induced to 
make one from a model furnished me by a 


gentleman well acquainted with them. It 


has been tried by a medical gentleman in 


put 25 rheumatic pains, and the success exceeded 


J . ° ° yr 
‘his most sanguine expectation. The mag- 


‘net attracts the pain from the various parts of 


ithe body to the extremities ; and from thence 
‘draws the pain away. I make this commu- 
‘nication through your valuable magazine in 
hopes that others of the faculty may prove 
by experiments the great utility of this most 
interesting discovery, and thereby remove 
any doubt that may be entertained on the 
subject. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Gro. CLarK, 
136 Spring street, New- York. 
January 7, 1834. 





Native Cows.—Dear Sir : In your paper 
\of the 1st inst. is an article under the above 
head, taken from the American Farmer, who 
answers the question, ‘“‘ What breed of cattle 
is best for the dairy?” by recommending 
‘half blood Durham shorthorns, He may be 
‘correct for aught I can say, but you may 
judge, from the following account of three 
\cows of native American stock, entirely free, 
as I believe, from admixture with any of the 
‘foreign stocks so much recommended. 
| J have made from these three cows, be- 
tween the Ist January, 1833, and the Ist 
January instant, 535 Ibs. of butter. One of] 
‘the cows calved in March last, another in May, 
and a third in July. They have been fed 
exclusively on grass in summer and hay in 
‘winter, with the exception of a few pump- 
‘kins in the fall. My family consists of ten 
\persons, and we use cream almost profusely 
im June and July ; during the season of the 
smaller fruits, which I raise in great quanti- 
|ties, we consume at least the cream of one 
‘cow. The greatest quantity of butter made 
‘in one month was in September, when it 
amounted to 107 pounds. The cows are all 
lof them large, one very large, perhaps the 
‘largest in the country. She calved in March, 
‘and upon the dry food of that season even 
made 483 lbs. butter in 4 weeks. My pastures 
in summer are very fine, and I keep them 
so by sowing them every spring with un- 
leached ashes, 15 bushels to the acre, which 
throws out a profusion of white clover. The 
soil is dry and gravelly. The extent of my 
pasturage is 6 acres divided into three lots, 
linto which the cows are driven to feed alter- 
inately, and these acres afford an abundant 
supply until the first of September, when | 
jlet them in upon the rowen of my mowing 
llot. Besides, I have about half an acre 
of lucerne and tall meadow oat grass, 
which I cut and give them in the spring be- 
fore they are turned into the pasture, and 
which, for the last two years, has afforded 
them an abundant supply of food for twelve 
days, besides allowing the pasturage to be 
well grown for longer use. I water them re- 
gularly three times a day from a well, having 
no other means ; and they are carefully lit. 
tered in winter. So much for cows of na- 
tive American stock.—[N. E. Farmer. } 

Pittsfield, Mass. Jan. 4, 1834. 


To pestroy Canava Tuisties.—It is 
well known to all farmers, as well as bota- 
nists, that the roots of no tree or plant, whe- 
ther annual, biennial, or perennial, can long 
survive, if prevented from vegetating, and 
coming up to the light of day. My theory 
was based on this principle. I commenced 
operations about eight years ago on some 








small patches in a field planted with corn, 





and as soon as any thistles appeared after 
planting, cutting them off twice a week at 
first, and was very particular never to have 
it neglected. It would take but a few mo- 
ments to go over a patch two or three rods 
square, with a hoe, at the same time being 
very careful to leave none ; and to be sure 
of this, I generally went over the ground row 
by row a second time. The deeper they 
are cut off with the corner of the hoe, the 
longer time, of course, it will require the 
new shoots to reach the surface again. I fol- 
lowed them up in this way, and about the mid- 
dle of August they began to come up, thin and 
scattering, and appeared of a sickly yellow- 
ish hue. This was encouraging, and we 
continued the operation, (though I found it 
was not necessary to look to them quite as 
often as at first,) to about the first of Octo- 
ber, or until no more appeared, and none 
have since shown themselves on these spots. 
—[Genesee Farmer. } 





Bremen Gexse.—One of my neighbors, 
who is very curious about his poultry, has 
Bremen geese. He procured them last 
spring, when they were only a few weeks 
old, and early in the fall one of them weighed 
16° lbs. without fattening. They would pro- 
bably weigh twenty pounds each at this 
time. They are snow white, and most beau- 
tiful creatures. I hope soon to obtain some 
of the young brood. 





Lime rrom Waeat.—Lime, says a cor. 
respondent of the Maine Farmer, has been 
found by chemical analysis to compose: a 
very considerable portion of the kernel of 
wheat. It has also been found that any con- 
siderable quantity of animal manure, ap- 
plied to land where wheat is sown, has a 
tendency to cause it to grow rapid, and, 
of course, the sap bursts out, and it rots, as 
we call it; and when this takes place, the 
kernel becomes shrivelled, and is rendered 
nearly useless, and no human means can 
prevent it, if we enrich our lands largely 
with animal manure. A previous clover crop 
ploughed in is enough to cause wheat to grow 
sufficiently large, unless we wish for straw 
instead of kernel. This cannot always con. 
veniently be had when we wish to sow 
wheat. In such a case it is desirable to place 
something on the soil which will cause it to 
grow, and not surfeit it. We learn that in 
Great Britain nothing has succeeded so well 
as lime. The farmers there within fifteen 
years have, by the proper use of lime, been 
able to procure thirty or forty per cent. more 
of the golden crop than formerly. 





Weevit.—I am sure that early threshing 
and cleaning is the best way of preserving 
wheat from injury by weevil. I think it not 
material whether it be spread thin or bulked, 
if the wheat is dry. From a fear of getting 
my seed wheat mixed, I was later this year 
than usual in threshing it, (though it was got 
out in August ;) a part of it. was cleaned as 
soon as threshed, the remainder was suffered 
to lie in the chaff until the Ist and 2d of 
October ; in that which was cleaned I have 
not seen a weevil-eaten grain, whilst that re- 
maining in the chaff exhibited many before 
cleaning, and a very great increase since. 
In the course of my farming life I have fre- 
quently entertained fears that my seed wheat 
would not come up well, from being too 
warm in the bulk ; this month, in chaffing 





out my seed, I found a spot near the middle 
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from 
this I selected fifty grains and planted them 
on cotton in a glass of water, thirty-five eame 
up and flourished, the remainder did not ger- 
minate. I have put seed wheat in water that 
was boiling hot, and suffered it to remain 
twelve hours, when it was sowed and came 
up well. ‘This was done with a view of de- 
stroying the eggs of the Hessian fly that I 
supposed might be on the grain. This very 
wheat was more injured in the spring than 
any I had. If these observations are worth 
your notice, you are at liberty to use them 
as you like. Very respectfully, W. T. 
Cocxr.—[Farmers’ Register. } 





Turse Fry or Beetre.-—“I first sowed 
some seeds in a flower-pot, with earth out of 
my garden: it produced the animal in abun- 
dance. Secondly, ! enclosed the pot with paste- 
board and canvass, with the same success ; but 
there was still a possibility of the enemy get- 
ting in, as I had not made the cover sufficient- 
ly close. ‘Thirdly, I made a light frame, about 
8 inches square, covering it with very fine silk 
gauze, and carefully stopping the crevices of 
the door with pasted paper; and round the 
pot, where the cover was fastened on to it, 
with putty; so that there was now no possi- 
bility of any thing coming to it from without: 
yet this experiment was attended with the 
same success. However, one point, that is, a 
negative point, was now proved ; namely, that 
the fly did not come to the turnip from other 

lants: this wasa point gained. Fourthly, I 

aked the earth in a cast-iron pot over the fire ; 
and used no water to water the seed but such 
as I had boiled myself, applying it at the bottom 
of the pot in a common feeder [or shallow 
earthen pan]; then I used the same care, and 
took the same precautions as before: I did not 
take off the cover until the plants were of a 
considerable size, and I found them all a-hop 
with beetles. [I had now made another step. 
That the beetle did not come from other plants, 
I had found before; but now it was clear that 
it was not in the earth or inthe water. Fifth- 
ly, with a lens | examined the seed, and found 
ouit a number of white flattish substances ; 
some seeds were without any ; but there were 
generally one, two, three, four, and, in one in- 
stance, five, on a single seed. These I con- 
cluded to be eggs; and thought that the only 
way now left me was to attack them: it 
would have been easy enough to have poked 
them off with a needle, but I could not see how 
I was toemploy a needle and a magnifying 

lass on a sack of turnip seed. I recollected, 

owever, that [had found that some salt and 
witer, into which I had once unintentionally 
dropped a paper of silkworms’ eggs, had killed 
them to an egg ; it was, therefore, worth trying 
in this case. I accordingly made some pretty 
strong brine, and soaked the seeds in it for 
twenty-four hours, and then dried it thorough- 
ly ; and, with all the precautions I have men- 
tioned above, I sowed it again, and with a kind 
of success: there was not a single fly, but mei- 
ther was there aturnip. Nothing discouraged 
at this, I tried again and again; and I found 
that, without weakening the brine, if the seeds 
were only kept in it three hours, there were no 
beetles: but yet the seeds came up as well as 
ever. { wow practise this with turnip seed, 
cabbage seed, and, in faet, with the seeds of all 
the cruciform flowering plants in common cul- 
tivation (all of them being equally infested by 
the beetle,) and with very satisfaetory success. 
I cannot say that J never find beetles on the 
young plants ; but never have a crop destroyed, 
or even seriously injured, by :them. he 
whole of the experiments mentioned above 
were made on the Swede turnip; which, I find, 
is generally more infested by these beetles than 
any of our older sorts.” —~[Rusticus, of Godal- 
ming, in the Entomological Magazine, July, 


they “are, and ever have been, too ignorant to 


AericutturaL CoLiece or Scuoor.—-Will 
Aierican farmers and gardeners plead guilty 
of the charge contained in the following arti- 
cle, made against English farmers by one of 
the most enlightened observers of that coun- 
try? Are the yeomanry of this country willing 
to have it said and universally believed, that 


make use of the knowledge which is every day 
set before them--too much prejudiced to be 
benefitted even by example?” We hope better 
things of them. 

In p. 610, we have noticed the Cottage F'arm- 
er, by Mr. Lance; and we shall here quote a 
paragraph from the close of his pamphlet :— 
** The writer of this essay proposes to instruct 
young men in the sciences of geology, chem- 
istry, botany, and the elements of all the 
physical sciences; which will elucidate points 
necessary to be known by farmers, and combine 
these branches with the practical knowledge 
which now conducts the agriculture of the 
country ; and touse that science as an addi- 
tion, and in subordination thereto. In agricul- 
ture, the sciences are all conjoined; they co- 
operate to produce bread, and open a boundless 
field to inquiry. 
debted to the chemist ; the chemist finds prob- 
lems, in searching into the physiology of plants, 
which the botanist must Save. The zoolo- 


mologist, are so linked together, that they can- 
not proceed far without the assistance of one 
another; and whatever tends to cement the 
sciences, and bring their various branches into 
contact, will much facilitate the progress of ag- 
ricultural knowledge.” An agricultural col- 
lege, for the instruction of young men in the 
theory and practice of farming, is, in conse- 
quence of the above opinions, proposed to be 
formed by Mr. Lance. Let it be established ; 
it can do no harm, even if it does no good. 
We fear, however, that the time is gone by for 
establishing institutions of this sort. The 
farmers of this country are, and ever have been, 
too ignorant to make use of the knowledge 
which is every day set before them; and they 
are too much prejudiced to benefit even from 
example. We have lately had abundant evi- 
dence of this during a seven weeks’ tour. There 
is nothing to be expected from them but by the 
education of their children in their infancy, and 
at parochial schools. As we believe Mr. eset 
to be ardently desirous of improving the agri- 
culture of the country, we would entreat of 
him to consider whether the most effectual 
mode would not be to direct all his efforts to- 
wards inducing the legislature to establish a 
national system of education, such as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Roebuck in the last session of 
parliament, of which he will find an account 
in the Examiner for August 11.—[Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine.} 





Knowrepnee.—An increased application of 
the knowledge of the sciences which acquaint 
us with the processes of nature, and with the 


ded to an increased application of manual la-|! 
bor, will, in farming and gardening especially, 
enable us to excite the resources of nature to 
such an increase in the production as will well]! 
repay the increased outlay of attention. | 


a | 

1 Gama Grass.—The following paragraph), 
shows how important itis to circulate agricul- | 
tural news, to set farmers *o cbserve and think. 
| 





A writer in the Farmers’ Register says : 

Though the gama grass bas been growing on 
Mr. Norfleet’s farm [on the lower Roanoke} for 
‘the last forty or fifty years, he had never es-|| 
teemed it valuable, but has rather looked upon 
itas a noxious weed, more an inconvenience 
than otherwise. His attention was called to 
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The botanist finds himself in- 


gist, the geologist, the mineralogist, the ento-]| 


structure and physiology of natural bodies, ad-} 


product and great value--since which time he 
has observed that stock are very fond of grazing 
on it, while itis young. I take great pleasure 
in sending you half of my present stock of seed. 





Surrace Manurinc.—Until very lately, the 
‘opinion was very general, if not universal, that 
fermented manures should be turned under 
‘with the plough as soon as put on the land; 
‘and that otherwise, their value would be much 
impaired, if not totally lost by evaporation. 
This was thought especially necessary, if the 
manure used was rough or half rotted. 

I have thought much on this subject, and for 
the last twenty years marked the effects of 
manure in all its various modes of application, 
|both on my own farm and on my neighbors’— 
and now propose to give you the results of my 
observation, leaving it to persons more learned 
than myself to reconcile these results to the 
principles of philosophy. Fifteen or twenty 
|years ago, I observed an old man of good prac- 
rey sense, and successful as a farmer, carting 
‘manure out in the month of July, ona field in- 
(tended for indian corn the next year: this was 
spread as fast as carted, and remained in that 
situation until the spring following. He justi- 
fied this practice by a perfectly unanswerable’ 
‘reason, viz. that continued experience had 
taught him, that both his crop and his land 
|were more improved by the use of his manure 
|in that way, than any other he had tried. The 
confidence I had in the integrity and good sense 
jof this old gentleman induced me to make re- 
peated experiments on this subject, all of which 
‘have been decidedly favorable to top dressing, 
lor surface manuring, and proved to my entire 
\satisfaction, “that manure, when in contact 
‘with the earth, does not lose its strength by, 
evaporation.” ‘This, I was exceedingly loth to 
believe, and I made many efforts to account for, 
the fact—(for that I could not doubt)--and at 
length came to the conclusion that the chemical 
affinity between the particles of manure and 
the earth was too strong to be overcome by the 
power of evaporation; and that the apparent 
evaporation is nothing more than the passing off, 
of the water, which had been contained in the 
manure. Whether this is so, or not, I am surel 
donotknow. ButI do know, that in the many. 
‘different experiments I have made, both the 
jland and the crop are more benefitted by the ap- 
plication of manure on the land, than by turning 
\itunder the land. I hope young farmers, wha 
are not yet wedded to any set of opinions, will 
| be induced (at least) to make the experiment. . . 
_ Not having fame asa farmer, to give weight 
to my opinions, I shall sign myself Arator.- 

Note.—The late Mr. Thomas West, brether 
of Sir Benjamin West, settled on a farm-in 
|New-Jersey, after he had reached the age. of 
forty. His object was to make it a grazing 
\farm. He used no plough whatever, but the 
|hoe and scythe to eradicate briars, weeds.&c. 
| He top-dressed his fields, or some of them, every 
jyear, and in a few years, he had the richest 
farm in the whole country around. See Me- 
imoirs Philadelphia Agricultural Society.-—— 
|[Farmers’ Register.] or. 
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F RvItT FROM THE Passion FLower.--M. Bosse 
approves of impregnating with the pollen of 
different species or varieties ; in this case they 
produce fruit more freely than when impreg- 
nated with their own pollen ; he has also, by 
this cross impregnation, originated several .va- 
rieties. 





Acricu.tturaL Papers.—A writer, at Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., says in a Virginia paper: “I 
clearly see in this state much more of an agri- 
cultural spirit than was observable even two 
years ago, and I impute it in a great me&sure 
to the extension of the cireulation of agricul- 
tural journals, and 1 am pleased to see that 
they are generally read and much sought af- 





the grass by the late accounts of its enormous 


ter.” “yi 
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Wiytee Pasturaus.—Herbage, or grass 
that has been more moderately pastured in 
sumuier, is better, and affords more permanent 
pasture in winter. If the grass has been suf- 
fered to grow to seed, it is much less nourish- 
ing and sweet. 

The verdure and sweetness of pasture are 
better preserved if there have been no early 
frosts to prevent the grass from maturing, and 
if snow falls early. 

Soils that have been much exhausted pro- 
duee grass less palateable and less nutricious. 

It is supposed to injure the native energy of 
stock to make them wholly dependent on man 
for food, and therefore they should occasional- 
ly, at least, be left to glean for themselves. 





Vexoxmous CuaracTer or Spipers.—A few 
mane since, a gentleman in this vicinity was 
an eye-witness to a mortal combat between a 
young rat and a small spider. When they 
were first discovered, the rat was evidently too 
weak to offer resistance to its lilliputian foe ; 
but feeling, probably, after repeated trials, that 
discretion was the better part of valor, endea- 
vored to get out of the reach of its violent an- 
tagonist. In this feeble effort it reminded the 
astonished spectator of that renowned couplet 


in Hudibras— 
= | . Who from battle runs away 
oon May live to fight another duy. 


However, not to sport with the sufferings or 
the maimed mischievous night-annoying quad- 
ruped, whose species have made many a sad 
havoc with the family stores, it is evident that 
the deadly poison of the spider was then diffu. 
sing itself through the body. The spider, in 
the mean time, apparently watched its dying 
movements, and a the rat crawled too fast, 
it would dart up to the body and give another 
bite. Suffice it to say, the rat died, and the 
fallen enemy, together with its belligerent con- 
queror, who was captured on the spot, were 
beth secured in one bottle, and may now be 
seen in the cabinet in Tremont street, in this 


cit 

The poison of the spider is secreted in sacks 
at the angles of the mouth ; but in this climate 
it is pretty satisfactorily proved they never at- 
tack animals, unless in a case of desperate ne- 
cessity, where the law of self-preservation 
obliges them to slay or be slain. In the case 
now iu question, the rat, probably, pressed the 
spider against the wall, in passing, and the spi- 
der, to save its own life, darted in its tangs. 
When once excited, nothing seems to appease 
their wrath but the death of the object of their 
revenge. This will account for the repeated 
attacks on the rat.—[Boston Tracts and Ly- 
ceums.} 

Binps.—The Rev. Dr. Miller, in ie excel- 
lent work, entitled A Retrospect of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, states that there are two thou- 
gand five hundred and thirty-six species of 
birds. Latham, in the first six volumes of 
his Synopsis of Birds, has described ninety- 
#ix genera, and two thousand and forty-six 
species. The additions made in his subsequent 
volumes have increased the number of species 
to three thousand. 

The number of birds treated by Linneus 
did not greatly exceed nine hundred. 

There are in Great Britain three hundred and 
seven species of birds, comprehending all such 
as either visit that island at uncertain seasons, 
or are usually domesticated, as well as those 
which are known to be constant inhabitants, 
of which one hundred and fifty-four are land 
birds, and one hundred and fifty-three water 
birds. 

I think it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
there are in the United States and its territo- 
ries, one thousand species of birds. —{Ib. } 


Banutna Does.—By a very slight puncture 
on the side of the neck of a dog, a skilful sur- 
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geon can divide a nerve which appease the: vie 
brations of the vocal cords, and thus for ever |! 
prevent the animal from uttering his character- 
istic voice.—[Ib.] 





New Propucr or Trave.—-A young che-| 
mist, of the name of Houzea, has discovered | 
the means of extracting oil, then gas, and ulti-| 
mately pitch, from the refuse water which has) 
hitherto been allowed to run to waste from the| 
numerous woollen factories in Rheims; he has 
established his process on a large scale, and it 
is calculated that the town will be benefitted at 
least 12,000 pounds per annum by the disco- 
very. 





ImprOvEMENT oF CanaL Navication.—B 
recent experiments it appears to be well tested, 
(paradoxical as it may seem,) that boats pro- 
pelled on canals at a greater speed than ten 
miles per hour, will not waste or otherwise 
injure the banks as much as boats propelled at 
from four to seven miles per hour. 

This fact we have been satisfied of for seve- 
ral years past, and have seen some experiments 
tried to prove it. Within a short time past, if, 
we are correctly informed, this principle has 
been so well established in Scotland, that boats 
now ply on the Forth and Clyde canal, pro- 
pelled by steam, at a rapid rate. 

We ure pleased to learn that a company in 

Philadelph‘a are about building a boat on a si- 
milar plan, to navigate the Chesapeake and De- 
laware canal. 
We think Mr. Burden’s sea-serpent steam- 
boat plan will be admirably calculated for ra- 
pid canal travelling. It may be worth while 
for those interested in canals to turn their at- 
tention to the subject. This is the age of im- 
provements.—[American System. } 





[From the Albany Argus.) 
Canat Torts.—The Canal Board have had a spe- 
cial meeting for the purpose of regulating the Canal} 
tolls, and the rates are published at this early day, 
for the information of those who are interested in the 
subject. 
The rates of toll upon merchandize have been re. 
duced 25 per cent. ; upon flour, salted beef and pork, 
butter and cheese, beer and cider, the reduction ia 10 
per cent.; on timber, square and round, carried in 
boats, the toll is reduced 50 per cent.; sawed lum- 
ber, carried in boats, is reduced from 10 to 6 mills 
per 1000 feet per mile. Those who are familiar with 
the old rates will perceive that there has been a very 
general reduction in the rates of toll. On most ar. 
ticles, the produce of the country, as well as on mer. 
chandize, the tolls by the present reduction are 
brought within a fraction of the constitutional mini- 
mum. 
The toll upon foreign salt has been reduced from) 
5 to 3 cents per 1000 pounds per mile. Previous to} 
1831, the toll upon foreign salt was one vent and four 
mills. In consequence of the reduction by Congress 
of the United States duty, the Canal Board, in 1831, | 
raised the toll upon foreign salt from one cent. and 
| 














four mills to ten cents per 1000 peunds per mi~. 
The constitution having been altered so as to enable 
the Legislature to reduce the State duty upon each 
bushel of salt from 12 1.2 to 6 cents, the Canal Board 
have modified the rates of toll upon foreign salt. | 
* 


RATES OF TOLL. 

At a meeting of the Canal Board, at the Comptroller's Office, in 
the city of Albany, on the 13th January, 1831, the following | 
rates of toll were established, in lieu of all rates heretolorees | 

ti 

' 


tablished by this Board :-— 








| 


Ne Provisions. cts. m. fr. | 
1. On flour, salted beef and perk, butter and cheese, 
beer and cider, per 1000 pounds per mile ...--..----- 0 4 5)) 
2. On bran and one —_ in bulk, oe _ pene - 
mile. ..-- 045 >| 
‘Bits Meili, any &c. | 
3. On salt manufactured i in thisstate, et 1000 Ibs bpd ees 
mile - oe’ 8 
4. On foreign salt, 1000 pounds per mile. 30 0)) 
5. oem, the gontant of thir state, per 1000 pounds, i 
permile..... 0 2 5)| 
§. Oa brick, "sand, lime, clay, ‘earth, leached ashes, ma {| 
nure and iron ore, per 1000 pounds per mile. 025 || 
7. Ow pot and peurl ashes, kelp, mit veral coal, charcoal, i 
pig iron, broken euning aud bpp iron, oe 1000 {| 
pounds per mile ..... 04 SI} 
8. On steve, and all other castings, going ‘to or trom i 
tide water, per L000 pounds per mile. - 0506 
9. Gu copperas and manganese, going tow ards tide wa- | 
ter, per 1000 pounds per mile .... - 050 
10. On bar and pig lead, going tow rards tide \ w vater r, er av | 
| 





1000 pounds per mile 














[Fesevary, 





Furs, Pelirgs, Skins, &c. 
- On furs aud peltry (except deer, Sutisle and mouse 


skins) per 1000 pounds per mile... . 2... 6... cee e eee 140 
12. On deer, buifalo and moose skins, per "1000 Ibs. per 
mile.. C0 cege cob c.con . cee ceded se ciescsesss OF O 


13. On sheep skins and other raw hides of domesuce 
animals of the United States, per 10001bs. per mile.. 64 5 

14. On imported raw hides of come stic cay other ani- 
mals, per 1000 pounds per mile.. oe cece cese 090 

Furniture, be "es 

15. Ou household furniture, accompanied by, and actu- 

ally belonging to, families emigrating, wv! 1000 a> 
permile.. son cece 050 

16. On carts, ‘wagons, sicighe, ploughs ‘and. mechanics’ 

tools, necessury for the owner's individual use, when 

accompanied by the owner, emigrating for the pur. 
pose Of settlement, per 1000 pounde per mile......... 050 

Stone, Slate, &e. 
. On slate and tile for —e and stone ware, per 





ooo pounds per mile 0506 
18. On all onc, wrought or unw rough, ber 1000 pounds 

per mile... ee 6025 

L tien Wi reed, ke. 

19. On timber, + quared and round, ” 100 cubic ae, 

per mile, carried in boats. . @56 
20. On the same, if carried in rat, per 100 cubie ‘feet 

per mile . 150 


21. On boards, plank, ‘seantling, “and sawed tinder, 

reduced to inch measure, and ail sliding, lath, and 

other sawed stuff less than 1 inch thick, carried 

in boats, (except such as is enumerated ‘in regu- 

lations, Nos. 23 and 32,) per 1000 feet per mile.... 060 
22. On the sane, if angus in om, Leng 1000 feet 

per mile.. £00 
23. On sawed lath of less ‘than five feet in ‘length, 

split lath, hoop poles, rowiug oars and broom han- 





dles, per 1000 pounds per mile. .... 000. cece sees cece 025 
24. On etaves and aed perwenaepeey in So, _ 

1000 pounds per mile. 020 
2. On the same, if transported ‘in ‘rafts, per ivou 

pounds per mile... . 02. ccees socccsseceeces 050 
26. Un shingles per M per mile, carried in boat . osu 
27. Or; the same, if conveyed in rafts, per M. per mile 010 
28. On split posts, and rails for fencing, pe Lan M. per! mile, 

carried in boats.. 200. 
29. On the same, if “conveyed in ‘rants, per ‘M. per mile seo 


30. On wood for fuel, (except such as anay be used in 
the manufacture of sait, whichshall be exe — eae 
toll,) and tan bark, per cord per mile. ° 100 

31. Ou the same, it rs in rats, per ‘cord per 

le . 





mi 200 
32. On sawed stuf for window blinds, not “exceeding 
one fourth of an 7 in a Lael ee ot 
per mile...... 050 
" Agricalvarel Productions, ‘ t. 
35. On cotton, per 1000 pounds per mile .. . 045 
24. On live cattle eaeep and hoge, per 1000 pounds ver 
mile. 050 
35. Ou horses, (and each hurse when not weighed, to 
be oopquees at C00 grands) ~ = Laepe a 
mile. 070 
36. On rags per "1000 pounds per mile. - . 045 
37. Ou hemp and twbacco going tow ards tide water, 
per 1000 pounds per mile... ---.-.0.e cree cess eeeeee 045 
38. On hemp, going from tide water, - 1000 Ibs. per 
mile .... 045 


39. On wheat and all ‘other agricultural productions of 
the United States, nut particularly — = hot 
being merchandize, ~~ 1000 sees om: mile... cose O45 
40. On merchundize.. : sovcceese ODO 
dikes not sindeeees, 
41 On all articles not enumerated or excepted, passing 


from tide water, per 1000 pounds per miule.......... 090 
42. On all articles not enumerated or excepted, passing 
towards tide water, per 1000 pounds per mile.. 045 


Boats and Passengers. 
43. On boats used chiefly tor the transportation of per- 
sons and navigating the Erie canal between Sche- 
nectady and Utica, per mile... ..... cee cece eeeeees 100 


\ 44. On boats used chiefly for the transportation of per- 


suns, and navigating the Erie canal weet of wena, 

permile .... 600 
45. On boats used chiefly ‘for the ‘waneportation | of per- 

suna, and navigating the Champlain or ane 


and Junction canal, per mile. . 600 
46. On boats used chiefly for the transportation of per: 
sons, and navigating the Orw ego canal, per mile.. 600 


47. On boais used chicfly for the transportation of per- 

sons, und navieaiing the Cayuga and Seneca canal, 

and the lateral canal to East apres Vv lage, or 

either of them, per mile. 600 
48. On boats used chiefly for the transportation of per. 

sons, and navigating the Junction canal, and not con- 

necied with regular lines af boats for the transporia- 

tioa of ae on the Erie or C a canals, per 


mile. .* 56.00 
19. On boats used eh fly for the Uansportatien ot pro- 
perty, per nile. . 200 


50. On cach pe rene over eight years of age m ‘transport- 

ed in @ boat used anny for feta greta reste of _ 

sons, permile .....-. 020 
51. Oneach person over 12 ye ars of age, transported in 

a boat used chie ve for - ae Sees 

per tite . 60 

Resolved, That the 1» Gnietal rates of toll be, and 
5|;they are hereby established ; and that the same be 
hereafter charged and collected on the several canals 
of this state, in lieu of all rates of toll heretofore es. 
tablished upon any or either of the said canals, or any 
ipart thereof. 
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STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 
SAMUBL YOUNG, 
WILLIAM ©. BOUCK, 
JONAS FARLL, Jr. 
MICHAEL HOPE M AN, 
Canal C ommissioners. 

A.C. PLAGG, 
JOUN A. DIX 
GREENE C, HKRONSON, 
A. KEYSER, 
SIMEON DE ‘WITT, 

Commissioners of the Canal Fund. - 
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